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THURSDAY, MARCH 12, 1953 


Unitep States SENATE, 
Senate PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met (pursuant to S. Res. 40, agreed to 
January 30, 1953) at 10:30 a. m., in room 318, of the Senate Office 

3uilding, Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican, Wisconsin; 
Kar] E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota; Charles E. Potter, Re- 
publican, Michigan; John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Henry 
M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; and Stuart Symington, Demo- 
crat, Missouri. 

Present »lso: Roy Cohn, chief counsel; G. David Schine, chief con- 
sultant; Ruth Young Watt, chief clerk. 

The CuatrMan. The committee will come to order. 

I have informed some of the Senators that Julius Hlavaty would 
appear this morning. He has refused toshow up. He said the notice 
was too short, and it may have been. He is being served with a 
subpena today to appear tomorrow morning. 

Who is your first witness, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Conn. The first witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Bracken, if 
he is in the room. 

The Cuatrman. Please step up to the witness stand, Mr. Bracken. 
Hold up your right hand, please. 

In this matter in hearing before the committee, do you swear that 
you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS E. BRACKEN, ASSISTANT LEGAL ADVISER, 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION, DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 


Mr. Bracken. I do. 

The Cuamman. You may proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Coun. Will you give us your title, Mr. Bracken? 

Mr. Bracken. I am an assistant legal adviser in the Department 
of State. 

Mr. Conn. And are you attached to the International Informa- 
tion Administration ? 

Mr. Bracken. I am assigned to handle the legal problems in the 


ITA. 
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Mr. Conn. You are assigned to handle the legal problems of the 
IIA. The reason we asked you to come down here this morning is 
this, Mr. Bracken : You are familiar, of course, with the project known 
as Baker West ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. That is a transmitter site in Seattle, Wash., on which 
construction was proceeding, and the total cost was to be about $10,- 
000,000; is that right ? 

Mr. Bracken. That is correct. 

Mr. Conn. There was some dispute that arose as to whether or not 
this site was mislocated and should not be further south, and as a result 
of that the day after this committee commenced hearings, the work on 
Baker West was suspended. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Bracken. That is correct. 

Mr. Coun. The day following that, Dr. Compton, who was then the 
Administrator of ITA, appeared before this committee and testified 
about the suspension of Baker West and indicated that he had ordered, 
not a floating type suspension, but a complete shutdown, so that the 
taxpayers’ money would not be spent on what appeared to be a mis- 
located project. 

The committee has now received information that, in spite of that 
assurance from Dr. Compton, taxpayers’ money in large amounts is 
still being expended on Baker West. That is in spite of the fact that 
the Bureau of Standards has re ported to this committee that Baker 
West is definitely a mislocation and that on 90 percent of the days, 50 
times the power would be required at Baker West as compared to a 
proper southern location. 

Now, Mr. Bracken, we would like to know if it is a fact that moneys 
are still being spent at the suspended project of Baker West? 

Mr. Bracken. The contracts have not been terminated. 

Mr. Coun. The contracts have not been terminated ? 

Mr. Bracken. They have not been terminated. 

Mr. Coun. Is it a fact that money is being spent there? 

Mr. Bracken. That would be true; yes. 

Mr. Conn. Can you first give us a figure as to how much money, 
total, is beine spent, say, per month at Baker West? 

Mr. Bracken. On a so-called suspended basis, I would estimate 
that approximately $25,000 a month would be spent. 

The Cuarmman. Approximately $25,000 a month is being spent as 
of now? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, a littie less than a thousand dollars 
a day. Would you tell us what that is being spent for in view of the 
fact that there is no construction work being done on Baker West 
at this time? 

What was the language of Dr. Compton, Mr. Counsel, with respect 
to the suspension of the roject ? 

Mr. Conn. I have it here, Mr. Chairman. I have here the proofs 
sent back from the Government Printing Office; page 24, of Dr. re- 
ton’s testimony of February 17. 
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He was asked by you, Mr. Chairman, when you were inquiring to 
determine whether or not this was a complete suspension, so no more 
money would be spent: 

The CHAIRMAN. Dr. Compton is here; he wrote the order. I assume he can tell 
us what type of suspension this is. What type of suspension is it? 

Dr. Compron. I certainly did not intend any floating type of suspension. I 
mean to shut it down until we can get a complete reexamination. As a matter 
of fact, the nature of these contracts, this 814-percent clause, and so on and so 
forth, was one of the specific reasons why in my judgment we had better shut it 
down at once. 

So it was very clear from Dr. Compton’s testimony that there was 
to be a complete shutdown and no expenditure of funds. 

The Cuarrman. In view of that order of the then head of the ITA, 
which I assume has not been revoked by the new head of IIA, can 
you tell us why you are spending nearly $1,000 a day on this mis- 
location ? 

Mr. Bracken. The order which went out to the contractors, irre- 
spective of what might have been said here in this committee, was to 
the effect that the contracts were to be suspended and not terminated. 

The Cuatrman. Then you mean Dr. Compton was in error when he 
tried to explain the type of order he had sent out ? 

Mr. Bracken. If he had in mind that he was to terminate the con- 
tracts in their entirety, he did not instruct the rest of the Department 
to that effect. 

The Cuatrman. The staff informs me that the ITA up to this time 
has not asked a report from the Bureau of Standards, which is the 
logical Government agency to ask for a report on a project such as this. 
The committee asked the Bureau of Standards for a report and re- 
ceived the report in a matter of days. 

I am curious to know why, if you have this in a suspended state, 
you are spending nearly $1,000 a day, and up to this moment you have 
not asked for a report from the Bureau of Standards? 

You understand when I say “you,” I am not referring to you per- 
sonally. That may not be your job. I refer to the ITA. 

Mr. Bracken. Frankly, I don’t know why they have not asked for 
a report from the Bureau of Standards. 1 would assume that they 
would seek all technical advice possible. Obviously, I am not con- 
sulted on that type of decision. 

The CnatrmMan. Do you know whether a report has been received up 
to this time from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology on this 
propagation study as to the proper location of Baker West? 

Mr. Bracken. To my knowledge, I have no record or no knowledge 
of the fact that a further report from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has been received. 

The CHarrman. Will you explain what this money is being spent 
for? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes, Senator. In working out a suspended basis 
for the contract, the contractor believes that he should keep a certain 
number of people in his Portland office, who are accountants, who are 
bookkeepers and such. In addition to that he felt that he should 
keep an office in New York, consisting of one individual who acts as 
liaison with the Department. 

Speaking approximately, the office in Portland would cost about 
$4,000 per month. The office in New York would cost about $1,500 
per month. 
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In addition to that, the contractor as of today, in my opinion, is 
still entitled to a proportionate part of his entire fixed fee. 

Mr. Coun. That is the profit part. 

Mr. Bracken. Yes. 

The Cramman. In other words, you say he is entitled to a part of 
the profit he would have gotten on the contract had it been completed. 
You say he is entitled to a proportionate part of that. Are you paying 
a part of that profit each month ¢ 

Mr. Bracken. The matter as to the amount of the fixed fee has 
not been decided as yet. 

The CHarrMan. The question is: Are you paying him at the present 
time a part of what vou think his profit would be had he gone through 
with the contract ? 

Mr. Bracken. He is ela ming that, and I would assume that we 
would h: ave to pay part of it in any event. 

The CuarrMan. You were asked yesterday by some of the staff 
members whether it was not true that you were paying part of that 
profit to him which he would have made had the contract been com- 
pleted, and that you are paying a certain amount each month. The 
question is how much a month 4 

Mr. Bracken. He agreed to keep the project- —_— 

The Cuatrman. How much a month are you paying on the profit ¢ 
I am not speaking of the maintenance of auditors and the m: inite nance 
of men, and I am not speaking of rent on the machinery. The ques 
tion is how much are you paying this contractor on the profit which 
you estimated he would have made had he completed the contract ? 
How much money are you paying him each month ? 

Mr. Bracken. May I explain that, Senator? 

The CHarrMan. First give us the figure and then you can explain 
it. Is ita figure of about $10,000 a month ? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes. I will take the figure, if I may explain a 
moment. 

The contract is so drawn up that after he complet es certain stages 
of work he gets paid certain amounts of his fixed fee. To date he has 
been paid about $40,000 of that fixed fee. He contends that if he 
keeps the contract in a suspended basis, because of his overall direc- 
tion, because he keeps the office going and things of that sort, he is 
still entitled to a fixed fee until such time as it is determined to either 
terminate the contract or to do otherwise. He stated he was prepared 
to take approximately $7,500 a month for his fixed fee during the 
suspension interval. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bracken, your title is legal adviser, is it? 

Mr. Bracken. Assistant legal adviser. 

The Cuarmoan. I realize it is not your task to make the decision 
on whether a contract should be terminated, or not, but in view of 
the fact that you have been consulted on this maybe you can answer 
some of these questions for us. 

We have before us now the report of General Stoner made back 
in 1952, about a year ago, in which he said that this is a mislocation, 
the project should not be located here. 

We have the testimony that Mr. Kaplan, who was either killed 
accidentally or committed suicide in Boston, had been sent to south- 
ern California to pick a proper location, that he had located two 
places for the station. That is about a year ago. That was then can- 
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celed even though General Stoner had advised Dr. Compton that 
Seattle was the wrong location, even though the Bureau of Standards 
states that it would take 50 times as much power at certain times of 
the day, 90 percent of the time. 

In view of that 1 am curious to know why you are continuing this 
contract when apparently you tell us that it could be terminated -_ 
Dr. Compton told us it had been terminated. Do you know why 1 it 1s 
being continued? Why is this expense going on day after day 

That is especially important in view of the tremendous amount of 
testimony of Mr. Harris that they went to such great length to close 
down 1 desk to save a total of $10,000 or $15,000. Do you follow me? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes, sir; I do, 

The CuatrmMan. In other words, there was a great plea for the tax- 
payer on the part of Mr. Harris, the Acting Administrator. He said, 
“We closed down this desk because we saved around $15,000, or 


something like that.” Now we find you are spending nearly $1,000 a 
day ona project which apparently all engineers agree is a bad project. 
Every engineer we have had here savs this is a mislocation. Some 


have said it is a deliberate sabotage of the program to get the proper 
signals to the proper area, We asked the Voice and the ILA and the 
State Department whether they wanted additional engineers called, 
and they informed counsel they did not desire additional engineers 
ealled and felt that we were getting 

Is that correct, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Conn. That is correct, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. In view of that unanimity of opinion, that a mis- 
take was made, that it should be changed, why do we continue to spend 
about $1,000 a day, if vou know? As I say, I know this is not your 
responsibility, but vou may know something anon it. ; 

Mr. Bracken. I would assume, Senator, that there are people in the 
Department who feel that there is a roeaibil ty of continuing on at 
that site. 

The Crarrman. Despite all the engineering advice to the contrary? 

Mr. Bracken. I would assume so, yes. 

The Ciatrman. Can you conceive of any reason why the Voice has 
not called on the Bureau of Standards for a report as to whether this 
is a wrong site? 

Mr. Bracken. I don’t. 

The Cuatrman. The Bureau of Standards is set up for this pur- 
pose ; they have experts. It is conceded, I believe, that they are the 
only organization fully equipped to onduct a propagation study of 
this kind. I believe I referred to the Voice; I sho ld refer to the LIA. 

Do you have any idea why they have not asked for a report from 
the Bureau of Standards? 


1 complete pl Lure. 


Mr. Bracken. I have no idea why they have not. I have been in- 
formed in various conversations with the people concerned that they 


have fvone far and wide in order to get expert tec! nical testimony on 
the site. It has been a subject of high controversy within the Depart 
ment for a year or more, and most people have had an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion from a te hniecal standpoint. 

The Cuatrman. You say it has been a point of high controversy. 
From all the information we hi ave there was no controversy insofar a 
the engineering aspects were concerned. General Stoner had reported 
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to Dr. Compton that this was a mislocation. He said, and I think I 
can quote him, “It would be worse than a calculated risk to continue 
on, but if we move we have to explain to the Congress and the press 
and that might adversely affect our ability to get appropriations.” 

So the controversy has not been over the engineering aspects, but 
from the public-relations standpoint, is that correct ? 

Mr. Bracken. No, sir; Senator. I believe the controversy has 
been from an engineering standpoint, and I have been informed 
recently—— 

The CHAIRMAN. By whom ? 

Mr. Bracken. By General Stoner, by Mr. Herrick, by other en- 
gineers. Apparen tly at the present time they are seeking further 
advice of outside technical engineers on this particular matter. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know what outside engineeys they are seek- 
ing advice from, because if there is any engineer who differs from 
the Bureau of Standards, who differs with the engineers who say 
this is a mislocation, we would like to have him here and find out 
if there is anything to it. Do you know the names of any engineers? 

Mr. Bracken. I am informed that General Stoner has consulted 
with Mr, A. D. Ring, consulting engineer in Washington, and Mr. 
Maury Pierce. 

The Cuatrman. You have been informed he has been consulting 
Mr. Ring. Mr. Ring has been in the Pacific for 2 or 3 months. He 
could not have been consulting with a man out in the Pacific, or does 
he do it by long-distance telephone ? 

Mr. Bracken. I believe Mr. Ring left for the Pacific rather re- 
cently; I would say within the period of the last 10 days. 

The CHatrman. Counsel tells me Mr. Ring has been out in the 
Pacific for over 2 months. 

Mr. Conn. I would say, Mr. Chairman, since the Baker West con- 
troversy started, the day after it began, we were advised by Mr. 
Crosby of the State Department that Mr. Ring had left for the Pacific 
and was not available to talk to the committee. I think this was 1 
day after we held the first open hearing on this. I assume that if Mr. 
Crosby said that he went, he went. 

The Cuatrman. If Mr. Ring has been gone ever since Dr. Compton 
ordered this project discontinued, Dr. Compton could not have been 
consulting with Mr. Ring. 

Mr. Bracken. Mr. Ring, to my knowledge, was in this country 
after Dr. Compton ordered the suspension of the contracts because 
I talked with Mr. Ring. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Counsel, will you call Mr. Crosby and find out 
whether he was telling the truth when he said Mr. Ring had left and 
could not be questioned by this committee. We want to question 
him. Mr. Crosby said that he was gone. If he has been in the coun- 
try and consulting with General Stoner, we want to know it. 

Mr. Bracken. He might have left quickly after that, but I saw 
him immediately after that suspension order. 

The CuatrMan. Let me read the concluding sentence in the report 
from the Bureau of Standards: “To deliver a satisfactory signal on 
at least 90 percent of the days at a given time of the day, a transmitter 
located at Seattle would require about 50 times the power of a trans- 
mitter at San Francisco or at San Diego. San Francisco and San 
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Diego do not possess any appreciable advantage with respect to each 
other.” 

Are you aware of this report? 

Mr. Bracken. I have not read that report. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, the witness was about to give us 
the names of some more engineers. I think we should get those names. 

The CrHatrMan. I think we should, too. 

Mr. Bracken. The other engineer who was with Mr. Ring was 
Mr. Maury Pierce. Mr. Maury Pierce at one time worked for the 
Voice, and to my knowledge now he is the head of a radio station, 
I think, out in the Middle West somewhere. 

Senator Munpr. Are there any others? 

Mr. Bracken. They are the only two I recall at the moment. 

Senator Munpr. What we are trying to do is to get to the facts, 
and we have been beseeching the State Department for a long time 
to suggest some engineers who would come in with facts to support the 
location of these transmitters, Baker East and Baker West, if they 
have them. We cannot find them. We are eager to hear them. 

I Co think that somebody is becoming pretty negligent down there in 
the State Department by not providing that kind of evidence, because 
the taxpayers’ money is obviously going to be wasted if we do not 
get the facts. Ifyou are with the St: ate Department, I wish you would 
convey to whoever has charge of this partic ‘ular activ ity that the time 
is almost here when, if they have engineers to be heard, that they 
should send them up here to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I say, Senator Mundt, that we have gone 
into detail with the proper members over in the State Department 
on this subject. They have had copies of the testimony, and they have 
informed counsel that they are satisfied with the evidence taken inso- 
far as engineerirg is concerned, that they have no witnesses to con- 
tradict this. 

I am inclined to think that Dr. Johnson, the new head of the ILA, 
was entitled to rely upon the sworn testimony here, namely, that this 
project had been discontinued, that no more money was being spent 
on it. I do not think we can blame the new head of the ITA for this 
until it is brought to his attention. It will be brought to his attention 
today, of course, and I assume he will take appropriate action. 

I mention that because I think it should be clear that as far as the 
ra team over in the Department is concerned, I think they are try- 

to clean up this situation. 

mp me ask you, have you consulted any of the engineers yourself? 

Mr. Bracken. Over a period of the last year and a half, various 
people concerned with the location of the site have discussed the matter 
with me, and from those various discussions I conclude that there 
has been a difference of opinion from a technical viewpoint. 

The Caiman. Senator McClellan, have you any further ques- 
tions? 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Bracken, apparently very little of this 
controversy comes under your jurisdiction, as I understand it. But if 
there has been serious controversy within the agency with regard 
to the location of Baker West, and there is no controversy or serious 
differences of oe regarding the suitability of the southern sites 
in San Francisco or San Diego, why is it necessary to take such a 
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long time to determine whether you will continue with the project at 
Baker West? 

Apparently there is no testimony before the committee indicating 
that either San Francisco or San Diego would not be a much better 
site. In fact, all of the testimony apparently is that they have great 
advantages over the present site of Baker West. 

I cannot understand why all this long delay with a suspended con- 
tract that is costing you $1,000 a day in coming to a definite decision 
once and for all, either to continue the construction of Baker West, 
or abandon it and remove the site, or construct the facility on a site 
where there is no controversy and where there is no disagreement as 
to its suitability. What is causing the delay under those circum- 
stances, if you know? 

Mr. Bracken. I don’t know what is causing the delay. I think 
that you have presented the situation, that the most important thing 
is to — a quick and final determination. 

Senator McCietnan. That is true in view of the report before the 
conanaliian from the Bureau of Standards which, so far as I know 

n testimony saan the committee up to now, is un rene by the 
De ‘partment or by the agency or by anyone else. I cannot under- 
stand, unless you have something to present from a competent source 
to clearly convince this committee that this report of the Bureau of 
Standards is subject to challenge, why there should be procrastination 
and delay at the expense of $1,000 a day to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Bracken. I concur heartily in that, Senator. 

Senator McCietian. That indicates that there is something wrong, 

lack of initiative or a lack of aggressiveness, to try to resolve this 
problem, is that not right? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCrieitian. I am not blaming you or anyone. But if a 
mistake has been made, as it now appears, that is solng to involve a 
wasteful expenditure, as I see it, of some $15,000,000 or $18,000,000 
n the construction of these facilities, then some action should be 
taken to correct it and not simply a suspension that is dragging along 
here at the expense of the taxpayers that can never be aa If 
you are going to abandon it, this is just money thrown away. 

Mr. Bracken. I agree heartily with you on that, Senator, that a 
prompt and final decision should be made, and I certainly hope that 
the people charged with that respon sibility will make it as rapi ily as 
ossible. 

Senator McCietian. You had no responsibility, did you, regarding 
the contract that is made for the construction of Baker West? It 
seems to be an aw ful bad contract as far as the Governme nt is con- 
cerned. Did you have any responsibility . connection with that? 

Mr. Bracken. I had the overall legal responsibility for that, yes, 
Senator. I happened to be out of the country during a good part of 

e time that negotiations on the contract were fvoling on. On the 
other hand, I might say in some defense for a moment that the con- 
tract follows the form of the ordinary cost -plus fixed fee contract. 
The form which is normally used by the Army and Navy, that is. 

Senator McCieitan. You do not mean to tell the committee that the 
814, percent advance on purchases per month, with the right of the 
contractor when the equipment is purchased to own it, control it, is a 
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standard contract of cost plus fixed fee? You would not tell the 
connnittee that, would you? 

Mr. Bracken. I certainly would not, but if I may say this: There 
was no provision in the contract itself for the payment of 814 percent. 

Senator McCietian. How does that come about if it is not a con- 
tractual obligation? Why are they doing it? 

Mr. Bracken. The contract itself states that the rate to be paid to 
the contractor shall be determined by the contracting officer 

Senator McCLeLuaNn. So it is not a contractual obligation, but a 
determination that is being made that is left under the terms of the 
contract to the discretion of others, is that correct ? 

Mr. Bracken. And that is necessary to allow flexibility, because 
machinery could be used 24 hours a day and the depreciation rate is 
great. 

Senator McCieitian. Or it may not be used at all. 

Mr. Bracken. That is right. 

Senator McCuieiuan. Is there a ceiling placed on that allowance ! 
Is there a ceiling placed on the discretion of that authority in whom 
the discretion reposes ¢ 

Mr. Bracken. I know of no ceiling except ordinary common sense 
and good business practice. 

Senator McCietian, Can you always anticipate that will follow? 

Mr. Bracken. We must place that responsibility upon our contract- 
ing officer 

Senator McC iettan. Would you say that this contract conformed 
to that eriterion ? I have reference to the discretion that is being 
exercised to pay the 81 > percent per month. 

Mr. Bracken. I am, of course, not qualified to speak as to whether 
81, percent is too much or too little. 

Senator McCietntan. Maybe I am not qualified, either, but if I can 
exercise a little common sense, it seems to me like a very exaggerated 
sum. 

Mr. Bracken. I may say that the contractor takes the position, 
and informed me recently in the West, that he does not consider 814 
pere ent excessive. 

Senator McCrietian. That is the contractor that informed you? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes, sir; and that is the amount of money that he is 
paid by the State of Oregon for his machinery on road work in Oregon. 

Senator McCLeL aN. This ts a different type of work, though, is it 
not ¢ “Sania ithstanding you have a road contractor constructing it, it is 
entirely a different type of work from road work, is it not ? 

Mr. Bracken. They use big and heavy pieces of machinery, bull- 
dozers and pushers, and so forth. It is not too far removed. 

Senator McCiectan. You think a good road builder could build 
the station, or would be competent to build the station ? 

Mr. Bracken. I don’t know. I assume that he could. 

Senator McCietian. Unless he possessed some other qualifications 
and experience, I doubt it, do you not? 

Mr. Bracken. The work which the contractor is doing out there 
up to date has been, for instance, a matter of clearing and taking 
stumps off. 

Senator McCietian. That is what he has done to date. But that 
is not what he contracted to do. He contracted to do all of it. 

Mr. Bracken. He subcontracts a good part of it. 
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Senator McCietxian. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I have just one or two questions. As of today you 
are still paying the 814 percent on the machinery which is not being 
used ; is that right? 

Mr. Bracken. Eight and one-half percent is being paid on the 
machinery which is still on the site. The engineer has been requested 
to ask the contractor to get the machinery off the site as rapidly as 
possible. 

The Cuamman. Has he gotten the machinery off the site, or any 
of it? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes. As of 7 or 8 days ago I estimate that he had 
gotten off nearly one-half of the machinery. 

The Cuarmman, You say that there is no contractual obligation to 
pay that 814 percent per month. You say that is decided by the con- 
tracting officer. Who is the contracting officer? 

Mr. Bracken. Senator, may I 

The Cnarrman. The question is, Who is the contracting officer? 

Mr. Bracken. The contracting officer at the present moment would 
be, I assume, Mr. Seymour. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Frank Seymour? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Seymour succeeded Mr. Herrick? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. So that you say this 814 percent is being paid not 
becnuse of any provision in the contract, but because Mr. Frank Sey- 
mour thinks it should be paid? 

Mr. Bracken. No, sir; that is not correct. 

The Cuamman. Then tell us who is responsible for the 814 percent 
being paid on the machinery that is not being used. 

Mr. Bracken. The contract contains no provision for paying 81% 
percent. 

The Cuatrman. Did you understand my question? The question 
is, Who is responsible as of this moment today for the 814 percent 
being paid on this machinery which is not being used, some of which 
has never been used? Who is responsible for it? I want to get the 
name of the man. We want to get him here. 

Mr. Bracken. If I may answer your question directly as to who is 
responsible for it, it is the Administrator of the ITA. If he terminates 
the contract then there is nothing further to be paid. 

The Cuarrman. You say that someone decides whether it should 
be 814 percent, whether it should be 3 percent, or 5 percent, or 6 per- 
cent. You and I know Dr. Johnson does not do that, so let us not 
have any of that. Let us get the name of the man who is responsible, 
and you are going to answer that. 

Mr. Bracken. I certainly will. May I say this, Senator, to correct 
what has been said, that there is a contractual agreement to pay 814 
percent, but it is not contained in the contract itself. A subsequent 
communication to the contractor after negotiation stated that the 
Department would pay 81% percent on the machinery. 

The CuarrMan. So that you say that subsequent correspondence 
set the fee at 814 percent. That would make it a part of the contract. 

Mr. Bracken. A part of the contractual agreement. 

The Cuamrman. It would make it a part of the contract. 

Mr. Bracken. I will agree it is a part of the contract. 
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The Cuarrman. You just got through telling us that there was no 
contract to that effect. Now you tell us it is a contract, but it was 
made subsequent to the original contract. It is made by letter, you 
say ? 

Mr. Bracken. If I recall, I was asked why the 814 percent was in 
the contract which the legal advisers’ office drew up. I stated there 
was no prov ision for 814 percent in that contract. 

The Cuamrman. My question to you is, Who is responsible for our 
paying 814 percent as of today upon that machinery which is not 
being used ? If you do not know that, tell us you do not know. 

Mr. Bracken, I will say I don’t know. 

Senator McCiettan. May I ask him a question, Mr. Chairman, at 
that point ? 

The CHarrMan, Yes, yi a 

Senator McCiettan. As I understand—if I can get your testimony 
clearly in my mind—in the or iginal contract the 814 percent was not 
spec ified 2 

Mr. Bracken. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCLe.ian, But was left to the discretion of the contract- 
ing officer on the part of the Government ? 

Mr. Bracken. That is correct. 

Senator McCrievian. Later, by correspondence between him and 
the contractor, the 814 percent was agreed upon ¢ 

Mr. Bracken. That is correct. 

Senator McCietian. And therefore, by that correspondence and 
by the authority conferred and the power vested in the contracting 
officer on the part of the Government to determine, he did determine 
and then they agreed upon that amount? 

Mr. Bracken. That is exactly right. 

Senator McCieLtan. Whether it was an undetermined factor in the 
original contract but was subsequently determined and confirmed by 
writing, it now becomes a part of the agreement ? 

Mr. Bracken. That is exactly right. 

Senator Munpt. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHarMan. Mr. Mundt. 

Senator Munpt. Is this 814 percent in addition to the other fee that 
the contractor receives? Is it a fixed fee? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes. Under the contract he is to receive a fixed fee 
of $150,000 for the complete job. 

Senator Munpr. He will get $150,000 plus these 814 percent ad- 
vances ¢ 

Mr. Bracken. That is correct. 

Senator Munor. Plus his costs? 

Mr. Bracken. Pardon me, sir? 

Senator Munprt. Plus his costs? 

Mr. Bracken. Plus his costs. 

The CuarrmMan. In other words, a profit of $150,000? 

Mr. Bracken. That is correct. 

The CuHamMan. And you are proceeding to pay him that profit each 
day even though he is not performing the contract ? 

Mr. Bracken. He is claiming that profit, and I would assume that 
we would have to continue to pay him that profit until such time as the 
Department makes up its mind whether it wants to go on a suspended 
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basis, when he is likely to reduce the profit, or terminate it, when th 
profit would stop. 

Senator Munpr. What would happen if the $1,000 a day payment 
were stopped ¢ 

Mr. Bracken. That would constitute termination of the contract, 
if we were to inform him that we were not going to pay any more 
under the contract. It would be in effect termination of the contract. 

Senator Munpr. What claim would he have, then, AMAMST the 
Government 4 

Mr. Bracken. He would possibly, for the period since the contract 
was suspended, I would assume, say, “I want a proportionate amount 
of the fixed fee to cover this month or 2 months,” or whatever it may 
be. He would have no claim as such because of the termination of the 
contract. The cost plus fee contract is of such a nature that the Gov 
ernment may terminate it without incurring any overall lability as a 
result of the termination. 

Senator Munpr. So if you were to terminate it outright. he would 
ave no claim against the Government / 

Mr. Bracken. Except for this interim period since February. 

Senator Munpr. If you were to terminate it as of today, he would 
have no claim against the Government / 

Mr. Bracken. The claim that he would make is that since the time 
of the suspension he is entitled to a fixed fee. 

Senator Munpr. Up to today ? 

Mr. Bracken. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. I understand that. I am asking you whether if 
you were to terminate it as of today, he has any further claim against 
the Government / 

Mr. Bracken. I don’t think he would have any claim of any sort. 

Senator Munopr. It would seem to me if the contractor is in that 
position he would very naturally desire to continue the contract be 
cause he considers it good business for himself. 

Mr. Bracken. I think se 

Senator Munpr. With that aaetven prevailing, I cannot see why 
the State Department could not go to him and say, “We have to cor 
sult some more engineers. this thing has gotten very controversial, 
the Bureau of Standards is on the other side, and the engineers we 
were depending upon to support us are beginning to wilt under the 
pressure of facts submitted by the opposition. We want to hold this 
thing in suspension for 60 days.” 

I « lonot see why you have to pay him $1,000 a day. He is interested, 
certainly, as a contractor in trying to get the job done. 

I think you have driven a poor bargain. I think you are in a 
better bargaining position than that and that you could have said, 
“We do not have to terminate, we hope we do not have to terminate 
it, we hope the evidence will support the location which we have se 
lected, but for 60 or 90 days until we can get this thing ironed out, 
we will have to suspend.’ 

I was wondering what pre sive argument he could use to get you 
to pay $1,000 a day when he has no claim at all if you were to termi- 
nate the contract outright ? ¢ 

Mr. Bracken. In direct reply to that, ae says, “Do vou want 
guards at the site in order to pEovecs the Government property there?” 
And we would normally say, “Yes.” Six thousand to seven thousand 
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dollars a month will be used to keep guards at the site for the pro- 
tection of public property. Furthermore, he would say, “Do you wish 
us toe amp letely dish: and the accounting group we have together here, 
the bookkeeping group {” And if we were to say “Yes,” then I think 
it woulk | more or less throw the t hing i in some chaos, because it would 
mean all operations would stop immediately and bills would not be 
paid, and contractors who have ¢ Joins wtall have nobody to turn to. 
So to some extent you have got to taper the thing off. You have got 
to do that. 

The Cuarrman,. That sounds like a drunk tapering off on 2 quarts 
of whisky a day, does it not / 

Mr. Bracken. It can be tapered off by simply terminating the thing 
today. 

Senator Mounpt. I can see how if the thi ng is still controversial 
in the minds of your engineers you might want some time. 

Mr. Bracken. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. I would not quarrel with that particularly. The 
committee is not trying to arbitrarily ask for a suspension of the con- 
tract if there is any authentic evidence to support the present location. 
We have been unable to get it. We have been unable to induce any- 
body to come up and testify in support « * these positions. 

The question that comes to my mind is whether you could not have 
driven a better bargain than $1,000 a lex. 1 that is what you are 
paying. That sounds like a lot of mo ey for cuards and a few 
bookkeepers. I would like to subcontract that one myself. 

Mr. Bracken. It costs $6,000 a month for guards, according to 


t 





the figure I was given at the site. It costs approximately $5,000, 
or so, to keep his office expense going in Portland. 
Senator Munpr. May I inquire what you are guarding with $6,000 


a month for guards? What are you protecting up there‘ 

Mr. Bracken. There is a lot of heavy radio equipment on the site 
at the present time, transformers, and so on. 

Senator Munpr. reed Is 1t! 

Mr. Bracken. Subject to some check, I would probably say there 
are probably 800 acres. 

Senator Munpr. How many guards have they got? 

Mr. Bracken. They were estimating, I think, on the basis of six 
guards, 

Senator Munpr. Three shifts would be 18 guards, if you have a 
24-hour shift, at $6,000 a month. 

Mr. Bracken. They have buildings on the site. In addition to 
the guards, the contractor felt that he should have a representative 
there to correlate, if nothing more, the work of the guards. 

Senator Munpr. Nineteen men at $6,000 a month. 

Mr. Bracken. Nine you have counted ? 

Senator Munpr. Nineteen. I am saying 6 guards, and I am as- 
suming each one works an 8-hour shift, and the guard is on duty 
24 hours a day, and I multiply that by 3, and that would be 18, and 
1 person to represent the contractor, which sounds reasonable, and 
that is 19. Nineteen men at $6,000 a month. 

The Cuarrman. I did not so understand his testimony. I under- 
stood they had six guards hired. Is it 6 guards or is it 18? 

Mr. Bracken. I understand it is six guards. 

29708—53—pt. 8-3 
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The Cuatrrman. A total of six guards? 

Mr. Bracken. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. That is probably two guards on each shift. Then 
you have seven people getting $6,000 a month. That is right good 
pay. 

Mr. Bracken. Let me point this out, that the actual cost of the 
people up there, whether they are guards or supervisors or such, is 
paid directly by the Government. If it is felt, as we get machinery 
off the site, that that can be reduced to 3 people or even 2 people, it 
will be done. It is a matter of calculation to the best interests of 
the United States Government ‘as to how many people you should 
have. 

Senator Munpr. Is the prevailing rate $800 a month for the guards ? 

Mr. Bracken. I don’t think it is. 

Senator Munpr. Do you not think the legal counsel should explore 
a little bit to see why it costs $6,000 a month for seven guards? 

Mr. Bracken. When I mentioned seven guards and the represen 
tative of the contractor, who, I would assume, gets $600 or $700 or 
$800 a month, it was on the basis of the figure of $5,000 a month that 
was giventome. That is as it was expl \ined to me. 

Senator Munpr. Are you satisfied with that explanation or that 
price for that small number of guards? 

Mr. Bracken. From the standpoint of adding their salaries up, 
it would certainly seem to be high. 

Senator Munpr. It certainly does to me. 

Mr. Bracken. It certainly does. 

Senator Munpr. They pay them better than they pay Senators. 

I do not know whose job it is to enforce this contract, but somebody 
should be representing the taxpayers’ interest in there. In the first 
instance, I thought you could drive a better bargain than $1,000 a day. 
I am certainly convinced you can get the guards for less than $800 
a month. 

If a period of suspended animation in the contract is desirable— 
and I am not prepared to quarrel with that because this committee 
wants to get the facts, this committee does not want to assume the 
responsibility of suspending a contract if there is evidence on the 
other side, or you have to wait for someone to arrive from the Pacific 
in order to reply—I am wondering if you could not have driven a 
better bargain. I am thinking in terms of $1,000 a day and guards 
being $800 a month, according to your testimony. I tried to make it 
easier by saying 19, but if you say 7, I am willing to accept your figure. 

The Cuarrman. I have Dr. Compton’s testimony before me. Be- 
fore I quote that, let me preface it with this quotation: 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, in view of Dr. Compton's statement that the contract 
has not been terminated, that operations and construction have been suspended, 
is it your opinion that the $20,000-a-month rental will continue to be paid? 

Mr. ’'rReeMAN. If it is a floating suspension, but there are various types of 
suspension, 

The CHAIRMAN. Dr. Compton is here. He wrote the order. I assume he can 
tell you what type of suspension it is. What type of suspension is it, Dr. Comp- 
ton, so that the witness can answer? 

Dr. Compton. I did not intend any floating type of suspension. I meant to 
shut it down until we could get complete reexamination such as I mentioned 
yesterday afternoon. If, as a matter of fact, the nature of this contract, this 
814-percent clause, which was one of the specific reasons why my judgment was 
that we had better shut it down, we want to get at that and eliminate that. If 
we have to take further action, we do that right away. 
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I may say, Mr. Legal Counsel, that my opinion is that the new head 
of IIA, Dr. Johnson, is trying to do a good job. I am curious to 
know why you or someone else did not call this situation to his at- 
tention. 

I assume you and I will agree that after the sworn testimony of 
Dr. Compton that the operations were being knocked off completely, 
that there would be no further cost, the question is, Why did not the 
legal department say to the new Administrator, Dr. Compton was 
mistaken, we are still paying about $1,000 a day? Why was that not 
done? Why was not Dr. Johnson informed about that? I am 
sure if he had been, he would have taken action. 

Mr. Bracken. The administrative determination was made, pre- 
sumably representing Dr. Compton’s viewpoint, to suspend rather 
than to terminate the contracts, and a telegram went out to that effect. 

Senator Porrrr. In other words, you are saying that his testimony 
to us was not the fact ? 

Mr. Bracken. I will say that he instructed a suspension of the 
contract, sir. 

Senator Porrrr. He told us that he had ordered that it be com- 
pletely closed down. 

Mr. Bracken. Unless some administrative people refused to follow 
his direction, I have no other explanation. 

Senator Porrer. Who sent out the order? 

Mr. Bracken. The order would have come again through Mr. Kim- 
ball’s office and Mr. Seymour’s office. 

Senator Porrer. When was the order issued? When was the tele- 
gram sent ¢ 

Mr. Bracken. Subject to correction because I don’t recall the date, 
I would say it was about February 17. 

Senator Porrer. You don’t know whether Dr. Compton misrepre- 
sented the facts to the committee, or whether the subordinates of Dr. 
Compton failed to carry out his orders ¢ 

Mr. Bracken. No, I do not. 

Senator Porrer. But it is one or the other? 

Mr. Bracken. What you read, Senator, seems fairly conclusive as 
far as I am concerned to the effect that they were going to shut down. 
I don’t know what he means by this floating suspension. 

Senator Porrer. Who was the man that sent out the order? What 
is his official capacity in the Department ¢ 

Mr. Bracken. It would stem from Mr. Kimball, who was Assistant 
Administrator for Administration, and his representative in New 
York, Mr. Seymour, to Mr. Herrick. 

The Cuatrrman. Can you, as the legal officer, get us all the corre 
spondence in regard to Baker West since this hearing commenced ‘ 
Is that available ¢ 

Mr. Bracken. The correspondence with the contractor, Senator? 

The Cuairman. Correspondence with anyone with regard to Baker 
West. 

Mr. Bracken, Yes. 

The CHamman. You will be ordered to produce anything that is not 
classified. When can you produce that? We are curious to know 
what wires were sent and what letters were written in regard to this 
project. How soon can you get that material ¢ 

Mr. Bracken. I can certainly have it by tomorrow morning. 


1 
i 
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The Catan. Will you have it here by 10:30 tomorrow morning ? 

Mr. Bracken. Very fine, sir. 

The Cnarrman. You started to add up the figures to give us this 
total of $25,000. You say there is about $10,000 paid to the con- 
tractor on the profit which he would have received had the contract 
been completed ? 

Mr. Bracken. We are now speaking of March? 

The Cuairman. Let us speak of March, then. How much to run 
the Portland oflice by the contractor / You gave me a figure of $4,000 


and you mentioned 85.000, 
Mr. Bracken. There is $5,000 in this memorandum. 
The Cuamman. That is to run the office. That is separate and 


apart from the guards? 

Mr. Bracken. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is the office at $5,000 a month or at the rate 
of $60,000 a year to run the office. You were just out at the Baker 
West site, were you not ? 

Mr. Bracken. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. Could you sort of explain this $5,000 a month office 
to us. who is there and what costs $5.000% How large an office is it. 
and how large a staff is being kept on? 

Mr. Bracken. I, of course, didn’t check the detail as to the salary 
and the number of people there. 

The Crarman. Were you in the office? Did you look around and 
get some ideas ? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes, I did. I would say there are probably three 
stenographers, there is an overall manager, as they term him. 

The Cuarrman. An office manager ? 

Mr. Bracken. An office manager. There are two other men who, I 
suppose, would be called accountants, I would assume. 

The Cnatrrman. Two accountants? 

Mr. Bracken. I would say accountants. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you know what they are accounting right now ? 

Mr. Bracken. What are they accounting? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, 

Mr. Bracken. For instance, there is a little over $200,000 worth of 
contracts with local people for sand, gravel, and things of that sort. 
They are working on that type of thing. 

The Cuatrrman. When this bill is sent to the ITA, who passes on it 
before the check is issued to the contractor ? 

Mr. Bracken. There is a representative of the Government out 
there who is called the certifying officer. 

The Cuarrman. What is his name? 

Mr. Bracken. His name skips me for the moment. 

The Cuarrman. Will you get that for us? 

Mr. Bracken. I certainly will. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you say there is a man on the site 
who decides how much should be paid to the contractor per month ? 

Mr. Bracken. He is at the Portland office. 

The Cuarrman. There is a man representing ITA in the Portland 
office, working full time, and he determines how much should be paid 
the contractor ¢ 

Mr. Bracken. That is correct. 
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The Cuarrman. Now, we have the figure of $5,000 for the Portl: und 
office, $10,000 profit, and you set up a $1,500 for the contractor’s New 
York office. 

Mr. Bracken. Field payroll $6,222. 

The Cuamman. Those are the guards you refer to? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes. 

The CuairMan. $6,200? 

Mr. Bracken. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

The CuHairman. That is $22,500. Give us all the figures. 

Mr. Bracken. It is estimated that during March there will be 
$7,200 paid on equipment rental. 

The CHaimman. $7,200 on equipment; very well. How much more 
will be paid 4 

Mr. Bracken. The only other item is an item which reflects obliga- 
tions already incurred with local contractors, and that would be 
$117,000. For instance, they have already contracted for sand and for 
gravel and for other items of equipment. 

The CuHatrman. Before you said it was at the rate of $25,000 a 
month. We now have added up figures that run $29,900. Now give 
us any additional monthly payments. 

Mr. Bracken. I know of no other additional monthly payments. 

The Cuarrman. How about the $117,000 for sand and gravel that 
has not been delivered. You say we will have to pay for that, too? 

Mr. Bracken. I was informed that had already been delivered to 
the site. 

The Cuamman. In other words, that will have to be paid for? 

Mr. Bracken. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Have they been delivering any since Dr. Compton 
ordere d the project discontinued ? 

Mr. Bracken. No. The contractor’s representative told me that 
they would assume no further obligations of any sort with the sub- 
contractors, 

The Cuarnman. Is it correct that your legal officer, when he heard 
that they were paying 814 percent per month on all the equipment, 
that the equipment would | belong to the contractor when it was fully 
paid for, at the end of a year, objected t to that and urged that the con- 
tract be immediately terminated 

(There was no response. ) 

The CuarmrMan. Do you know that to be a fact? If you do not, 
tell us. 

Mr. Bracken. I do not know the answer to that. I would have to 
check it. 

The Cuamman. Have you disc — that w ith the legal officer? 

Mr. Bracken. You are speaking of our lega) officer in New York? I 
am the legal ices in Was shington. There is a legal officer in New 
York. 

The Carman. Let us take any legal officer at all, New York or 
Washington. In other words, has this been a subject ‘of disenssion 
among the legal officers? You are one of them. Do you follow me, 
Mr. Bracken ? 

You have a contract which pays 84 percent per month on equip- 
ment. We have been told that some of the equipment is purchased 
at least 10 months before it is used, which would mean that he had 
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been paid 85 percent of the cost before he turned a wheel of some of 
that equipment. Now we find that you are paying $7,200 a month 
rental on equipment, which means that it will be fully paid for wheth- 
er he has to use it or not. He will own the equipment. We have been 
told under oath that about 3 percent would be a reasonable rental fee. 
My question is: Did you and the other legal officers discuss what on its 
face would appear to be an unusual contract? Did you discuss it or did 
you not? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes, it has been discussed. 

The Cuarrman. Was it generally agreed this was an improper 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Bracken. No, it was not. 

The Cuairman. Do you think it is a proper contract insofar as the 

6 percent is concerned ? 

Mr. Bracken, As to the amount of the fee to be paid, there are 
differences of opinion. 

The CHatrmMan. Will you give us the name of anyone who said 814 
percent was a reasonable figure? I have reference to anyone on your 
legal staff. 

Mr. Bracken. No one on our legal staff has indicated that 814 
percent is a reasonable figure. 

The Cuarrman. Then do I understand that all of you on the legal 
staff felt that 814 percent was too high ? 

Mr. Bracken. I felt it was too high. 

The CHatrman. You do not know anyone who thought it was a 
reasonable fee? 

Mr. Bracken. Except the contractor. 

The Ciaran. And who is the man you say was originally respon- 
sible for this figure of 814 percent? 

Mr. Bracken. To my knowledge the 814 percent was agreed to by 
the then acting contracting officer in New York, Mr. Myers. 

The Cuamman. Just one further question. You are paying the 
contractor each month on the profit which he would have made, 
$150,000. We have had testimony—if I am incorrect in restating the 
testimony, Mr. Counsel, will you correct me—that the contractor was 
not too financially responsible. The question is: If you pay him his 
profit of $150,000, if he is not financially responsible, how can you 
insure performance of the contract in case you should proceed with 
the Baker West project where it now is? 

Mr. Bracken. I have heard nothing to the effect that he is finan- 

ially irresponsible. 

The Cuaiman. Have you seen his financial statement ? 

Mr. Bracken. I have not seen it. A financial statement, I am in- 
formed, was made available by him for scrutiny by the contracting 
officer in New York. 

Senator Munpr. As legal officer, have you required a performance 
bond under the contract from the contractor? 

Mr. Bracken. Not under a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. 

Senator Munpr. No performance bond? 

Mr. Bracken. No, because we can immediately terminate that con- 
tract at any time. 

Senator Munpr. But if you paid him his profit in advance, he 
might welcome such a termination. 
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Mr. Bracken. That would be true. But we don’t pay him his 
profit in advance. The contract states that after he has done a certain 
amount of work, then he is to be paid so much. After he has com- 
pleted such and such, he is to be paid so much. To date according 
to my figures he has been paid about $40,000 out of that total fixed 
fee. 

The CuHatrman. Counsel tells me that Mr. Myers refused to show 
the contracting officer the financial statement of the contractor, is that 
correct, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Conn. That was his sworn testimony, I believe, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarkmMan. You will therefore be requested at this time to 
obtain the financial statement which Mr. Myers had at the time the 
contract was made and submit that to the committee. I assume there 
is nothing classified about that financial statement. 

Mr. Bracken. Not tomy knowledge. 

Senator Munpt. Will you also get the correspondence over the 
signature of Mr. Myers, by which he agreed to this 81 6 percent figure. 
You said that was done by correspondence ? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. You can get that correspondence and bring it to 
the committee ? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Therefore, you will furnish the committee with 
both items. 

Mr. Bracken. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietnan. Mr. Chairman, is that contract on file with 
the committee ? 

The Cuarrman. Will you also produce the contract ? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes, si 

Senator McCietuan. 71 think that should be done. As I under- 
stand from your testimony, the contract, as written, I assume, could 
be terminated without there being any continuing obligation on the 
part of the Government to the contractor for his anticip: ated profit had 
the contract been completed ? 

Mr. Bracken. That is right. 

Senator McCietian. Are you sure that you have such a provision 
in the contract? It is a bit unusual. A breach of contract on the 


part of one possibly entitles the other contracting party to receive 
the anticipated profit that he would have made hi 1d the contract been 
performed. I do not know. As I understand you, you are saving 


that there would be no further liability on the part of the Govern- 
ment other than to pay him his anti ipate i profit up to date, but not 
his future profit ? 

Mr. Bracken. That is correet 

Senator McCretuan. If that is true, then, it should be easier and 
less loss would be sustained if you ened to terminate the con- 
tract rather than to k ep it in a continued state of suspension with 
these payments accruing all the time. Therefore, the more urgent 
the necessity for a determination one way ort he other promptly. 

Mr. Bracken. I agree, Senator. 

The Cuatmrman. Will you promptly notify the new head of the 
ITA of this situation ? 

Mr. Bracken. I will be very glad to. 
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The Cuamman. If you can find out why he has not been notified 
before this time. You see, this committee cannot supervise your 
work. ‘That is not our job. We assume that when there is sworn tes- 
timony that a certain thing has occurred that has actually occurred. 
We assume that the staff over in IIA will try to cooperate with the 
new head, Dr. Johnson. We have found that no one has told him 
a thing shend this. He may be interested in knowing why. I assume 
he will be. So we would like to request you at this time to promptly 
get in touch with Dr. Johnson and tell him about this situation, 
Not tomorrow or the next day, but today, if you will. Will you do 
that ? 

Mr. Bi RACKEN. I will be very glad to. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bracken. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Pratt, will you take the witness stand. Will 
you stand up and raise your right hand ? 

In this matter in hearing before the committee, do you swear that 
you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 

» he Ip you God 2 


TESTIMONY OF HARADEN PRATT, ADVISER TO THE PRESIDENT ON 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Prarr. I do. 

The Cuatrman. You are the President’s adviser ? 

Mr. Prarr. On telecommunications. 

The CyatrmMan. Proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Pratt, will you tell us a little bit about your back 
eround? I think you have told us you are President Eisenhower’ 
adviser on telecommunication m itters it the present time. Will you 
vive us a little of your own background ? 

Mr. Prarr. I started as an amateur in radio communications in 1905 
and as a wireless operator on ships starting in 1910. I graduated as 
oineer from - » University of California in 1914. Since that 
time I have held v ious pos tions. | was first with the Marconi Co 

America ee ng re clio stations, I was for 5 years an expert radio 
alde in the N avy Departn ent, which terminated at the end of 1919 
I had construction and maintenance responsibility for their high 
powered radio stations. That was a worldwide system. Subse 
quently I was in busine smy self. I bi ilt ar idi O system for Western 
Air Express, an early airmail contractor. In 1927 and 1928 I was in 
the Department of Commerce, in charge of the developmer i of radio 
aids for air navigation, working i in the Bureau of Standards. Up to 
the year 7 fore last 1 was with Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., and 
the American Cable & Radio Corp., as vice president and chief enZ] 
neer, al : ‘ednawubied and maintained a worldwide communication 

ystem of telegr: iph services, a | ublic system. In October of the year 
be fore last, I had the ap pointment to the post I now hold. 
Mr. Conn. And at the present time you are the telecommunications 


an en 


ich) ‘to the Pre ssident of the United States: is that correct? 
Mr. P RATT. That is correct. 
Mr. Coun. re such do you have any concern with frequency allo 


cations ? 
Mr. Pratrr. Yes, that is my responsibility under an Executive order. 
Mr. Conn. That is under Executive order. And does that responsi- 
bility extend to wartime planning of frequency allocations? 
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Mr. Pratr. It does. Those are functions that are vested in the 
President under the Communications Act of 1934, and it is my duty to 
carry out what is to be done under those fur rections. : j 

Mr. Coun. Now, as part of the carrying out of those functions, has 
it become necessary for you to consult with the engineering depart- 
ment of the International Information Administration and the Voice 
of America to determine what frequency allocations they would re- 
quire in connection with various of these important transmitting 
projects which they were erecting throughout this country? 

Mr. Prarr. It has. 

Mr. Conn. What has your experience been ? 

Mr. Prarr. Generally I have found them not very well prepared to 
state what their requirements are, much less so than any other de ‘part- 
ment of government. I would say from my point of view that there 
has been an appearance of considerable incompetency in that branch. 

Mr. Coun. You say there has been an appearance of considerable 
in eae tency. Let me see if we can develop that 

Che Crarrman. Mr. Counsel, will you make clear he is referring not 
to the yoo but to the International Information program, which is 
superior to the Voice. 

Mr. Conn. That is right, Mr. Chairman. I assume your initial 
dealings were with the International Information Administration in 
Weshinegton, is that correct ? 

Mr. Prarr. Generally. But we were talking about people that deal 
with and have the responsibility for aplen menting the program from 
the standpoint of frequen ies, 

The Cuarrman. May I say, Mr. Pratt, the reason I brought that 
up is that there has been cuicteitel ‘le misunderstanding on the part 
of the public as to just when we are referring to the Voice of America, 
which is one of the five branches of the International Information 
Administration. The Voice has been getting the blame for all of the 
incompetence in the International Information program, that is, for 
the Library Section, for the Press Section, and for the Movie Section, 
and for that reason I want to make clear you were referring in effect 
to the superior of the Voice rather than to the Voice of America. 

Mr. Prarr. Yes. Although with respect to these other depart- 
ments, Senator, I have no knowledge of, and they don’t deal with 
radio stations, as I understand it 

Mr. Coun. Now, let me ask you this: Did you go to the engineer- 
ing department of ILA to determine what frequencies they would 
quire for, say, projects like Baker West and Baker East, which you 
have heard here this morning ¢ 

Mr. PRATT. Ye $3; questions ot that sort were pos d by me to them. 

Mr. Coun. When you went to them would you find that before they 
went ahead and spent millions of dollars on these projects that they 
had clearly in mind what their freque ey requirements would be? 

Mr. Prarr. If they did, they did not impart that to me. 

Mr. Coun. Did you try to get them to impart it to you? 

Mr. Prarr. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Conn. And you were not too successful ? 

Mr. Pratt. That is right. 

The Cuamman. In other words, putting it simply, you were of 
the impression that they were going to proceed to build the radio sta- 
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tions without knowledge of what their frequency requirements would 
be, or what frequencies were available to them ? 

Mr. Prarr. Let me elaborate, Mr. Chairman. I would not expect 
them to state specifically what frequencies they would want to use. 
That would be very difficult for any man to do too far in advance. 
But I didn’t seem to find very much of an answer as to the direction in 
which they would proceed to satisfy such requirements. 

Mr. Conn. And you were un: able to get. an answer to that? 

Mr. Prarr. That is right. 

Mr. Coun. And, of course, you needed an answer to that in making 
your overall plans; is that correct ? 

Mr. Prarr. It would eventually be required, yes, within the scheme 
of things, naturally. 

Mr. C oHN. Did you find this difficulty on more than one occasion 

Mr. Prarr. Yes. 

Mr. Conn. Let me ask you this: Did you ever have any occasion, 
Mr. Pratt, to see any of this part of the curtain antenna program of 
the International Information Administration for the Voice of 
America ? 

Mr. Prarr. Only in a very general way. I saw one of them that had 
been partly finished. I saw the he ins in Mr. Herrick’s office lying on 
the table. I gave them a quick glance. I have a general idea of what 
sort of thing it is. 

Mr. Conn. Did you see one of these projects in a partial state of 
completion ? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 

Mr. Conn. Based on your background and experience, what was 
the impression you gained as to the feasibility of this type of antenna ? 

Mr. Pratrr. | thought offhand it was a pretty expensive sort of 
instrumentality for the job it was supposed to do, as I saw it. If in 
private practice I had attempted to build a structure like that, then I 
think my company would have become bankrupt very shortly. 

Senator Porrer. So is this company. 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Pratt, I neglected to ask you what your first 
name is. 

Mr. Prarr. Haraden, spelled H-a-r-a-d-e-n. 

Mr. Coun. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. I have just one question. I have been reading about 
these disgruntled employees who have been giving us information. 
You are not a disgruntled employee; are you ¢ 

Mr. Prarr. Not whatsoever. Sometimes I get a little impatient, 
Senator, at the slow-moving Government machinery. 

The CrarrMan. I want to thank you very much. 

Senator McCietLtan. What stations have you been talking about ? 
You have not been talking about Baker West and Baker East; have 
you ¢ 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 

Senator McCuietxian. Those are the ones you are talking about? 

Mr. Pravr. I am talking about all of the stations that the »y have 
responsibility for. Some of them I think are privately owned under 
contract and others under construction by the Government. 

Senator McCrietian. But Baker East and Baker West were in- 
cluded in your remarks? 


Mr. Pratt. Yes. 
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Senator McCLe.tian. Specifically about Baker West, have you ex- 
amined that plant thoroughly ? 

Mr. Prarr. No, sir 

Senator McCietian. Do you have any comment or views regarding 
the location presently as a suitable location ? 

Mr. Pratr. As a man in business for many years I often wondered 
why they put the station there, because I wouldn’t think a man that 
was informed in this particular field would deliberately select a loca- 
tion of that sort. 

Senator McCietian. In your judgment, if he was informed in this 
field and located it there, you would not attribute such a decision, 
then, to stupidity; would you? 

Mr. Prarr. It'all depends on what the objectives were. That might 
have had something to do with it. If the objective had been fairly 
good reliable communication for the least outlay, I certainly as an 
engineer would not select that sort of a place. Iam not speaking of the 
particular real estate but the location with respect to the country. 

Senator McCietian. You are not talking about the local loc ation, 
but the general area ? 

Mr. Prarr. That is right. 

The CHatrmMan. Your statement was that you would not select 
that? 

Mr. Prarr. No. 

Senator McCietitan. Would you tell us why, just generally, and 
not in detail. 

Mr. Prarr. The general picture is that international communica- 
tion by radio is difficult from any part of the North American Conti- 
nent due to the general proximity of the North Magnetic Pole which 
introduces disturbances that interfere with the propagation of radio 
waves. Therefore, northern sections in North America should be 
avoided as far as possible. Asa matter of fact, there is not any place 
in the United States that one might call ideal. It is just the way the 
geography works out. But to select spots in the northern area is 
technically to be avoided. 

Now, communication companies working out of the east coast have 
selected the New York area. It so happens that perhaps if you went 
down to the tip of Florida you might get better propagation condi- 
tions, but costs enter into it. Private enterprise could not operate 
that far away from New York. So you make a business compromise 
and you put up with whatever slight disadvantage the northern loca- 
tion has for other benefits. 

Now, it is considerations of that sort that may have entered into 
the selection of these sites by the Voice. I would not be able to know 
because it has not been my business to investigate those aspects. 

Senator McCretnan. The thing at issue before the committee, as I 
see it, is that here is a project defined as Baker West, that has been 
approved and contracted for and construction has started. Now in- 
formation comes to us, apparently from the highest source and most 
reliable sources, that no one who really knew his business would have 
selected that location which would involve not only much greater 
initial cost to construct but far greater expense to operate and with 
less satisfactory results than had the station been located at a more 
southern site. Is that your view about it! 
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Mr. Prarr. Yes. I don’t know that I could agree with the magni- 
tude of the differences that I have seen as a result of your hearings 
and in the press, but there is a difference and a definite one. 

Senator McCie.txan. That is all. I want to be fair about it. If we 
started a project up there and contracted for it, one that when finished 
is not going to give the service that is required in this program and 
is going to be tremendously expensive, I think the time to correct it 
is now before we have expended any more money. That is what we 
ire trying to find out. 

Mr. Prarr. I could make this remark, Senator. I would expect as 
a businessman that anyone who selected a site like that for me would 
have to give very good reasons in order to convince me of it. 

Senator McCietian. Do you know of any good reason that can be 
given ? ; ; 

Mr. Prarr. I don’t know what the purposes of the Voice might have 
een in selecting that particular site. I don’t know what the facts are. 

The CHammMan. eee the purpose was to get the best signal toa 
listant target area; would you then say that it was a mistake? Let 
me ask you one question before you answer that. 

Am I correct in this: That this magnetic storm area or the auroral 
absorption belt, call it what you may, is located a considerable distance 
above the earth and it would not seriously affect a transmitter which 
was transmitting to a near area, but that magnetic storm area only 
becomes a serious impeding factor when you are trying to hit a target 
e prvenneng oe Is that roughly correct ? 

Mr. Prarr. I believe you have overstated it a little bit, but I think 
roughly that would be correct ; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Then if the purpose of this transmitter was to hit 
a target area a great distance away can you think of any reason why 

should be located in that particular section of the magnetic storm 
area ¢ 

Mr. Prarr. No. My answer would be “No,” generally. But I 
would like to point out that these disturbed conditions that arise by 
reason of the magnetic storms only occur occasionally. Sometimes 
they occur frequently and then you will have a long period of time 
when you may not have any communications. During those quiet 
conditions, a northerly location would be as good as any other. If it 
was closer to the target area which might be the case in this instance, 
you might during those quiet periods have a superior result, although 
[ think measurably it would not be too significant. For a person that 

s trying to maintain a communication system, a public service one, one 
that offers a telegraph service to the public, he would want to keep 
away from a location which would interrupt his service too much. 

The Crarrman. I have one further question. I am not sure if 
you are equipped to answer this question or not, Mr. Pratt. I will 
ask it, and if you feel this should be asked of some engineer who is 
more familiar with the project, we will ask it of Mr. McKesson or one 
of the other engineers. 

I have the Bureau of Standards report, and it indicates, as you 
say, that at times you could get good transmission from this area, 
but a very small period of time apparently. They say, for ex xample, 
“General conclusions can be drawn from the results so far obtained. 
To assure delivery of a satisfactory signal at a given time of the day 


SOME 
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on at least 10 percent of the days, a transmitter at Seattle would 
require but 5 times as much power as a transmitter at _ Francisco 
or San Diego. To assure a signal for a given time of the day on 
at least 50 percent of the days, a transmitter at Seattle would require 
about 15 times as much power as a transmitter at San Francisco or 
San Diego. To deliver a satisfactory signal on at least 90 percent of 
the days, at a given time of the day, a transmitter located at Seattle 
would require about 50 times the power of a transmitter at San Fran- 
cisco or at San Diego. The above conclusions are supported by the 
attached exhibits, exhibits 2 to 10,” and so forth, and so forth 

Could you give us any estimate of the additional annual cost because 
of the tremendously greater power requirement at Seattle than farthe: 
south? We have had testimony t hat the original ‘ost would be tre 
mendously higher than farther south. 

Now my question is: Could you give us any estimate of the addi- 
tional cost after the facilities would have been completed at Seattle 
because of the additional power requirements, or could you do that? 

Mr. Prarr. I could not do it quantitatively, but it would be con- 
siderable. However, the extra cost might not be justified because the 
benefit that you would get from the extra power might not be com- 
mensurate. It all depends on how you want to appraise: your objective. 
If you want to get a program down over on the other side, say 23 
hours out of 24, and you don’t want 4 sacrifice another half hour on 
certain days, and you want to pay a big price to get that very mar- 
ginal additional result, yes, then you would be involved not only in 
large capital costs but correspondingly increased operating costs. 

However, I think that there are many factors that have to be 
weighed in a thing of that sort. You always can trade costs against 
compromised results. 7 

The CHarrman. I do not think you got my question. The Bureau 
of Standards says that if you locate a station in San Diego or San 
Francisco, that it will take only one-fiftieth as much power to get the 
same results at 90 percent of the days, at certain times of the day, 
than a station up in Seattle. I am not asking you whether you think 
you should shut down the station in Seattle rather than to spend the 
extra money on the power. The question is: Can you give us an 
estimate of the comparative costs, assuming you are operating on the 
same time of the it ee the same target area? If you cannot 
give us that—and re ‘ isily see how you cot Id not e will not ask 
you. If you can give us mine auth ite, good. 

Mr. Prarr. If r assume those figures, I would have to say if the 
difference is 50 times your electric power bill will be about one- 
fiftieth at the other location, your A: keep of your equipment will be 
less, there being less equipment, your vacuum tubes would be corre- 
spondingly less, not necessarily one fiftieth, and undoubtedly there 
would be fewer people necessary to maintain it. The cost of main- 
taining the buildings would be correspondingly reduced because they 
would not need to be so large and all other things in proportion. 

Senator McCrerian. I have just one question. As I understood 
vou, you qualified your answer here by saying that if you accept those 
figures, the figures of the Bureau of Standards. I do not know 
whether you are prepared to accept them or to reject them. 

Mr. Pratt. They are a little bit surprising to me, Senator. I have 
high regard for the Bureau of Standards organization; I know some- 
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thing about it. I would like to see the foundation upon which their 
statements are based before I accept them. 

Senator McCiettan. You agree with the general position taken? 

Mr. Prarr. Absolutely. 

Senator McC.e.ttan. But those figures surprise you somewhat? 

Mr. Prarr. That is right. 

Senator McCur.ian. And you would want to check those person- 
ally before you finally accepted them ? 

Mr. Prarr. That is right. 

Senator McCietian. But as a general proposition it will cost more 
and it will be less satisfactory, and so forth; you agree with that? 

Mr. Prarr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. May I say, Mr. Pratt, that we have the report 
from the Bureau of Standards and attached to it are 28 exhibits. I 
am sure they would mean a lot more to you, a graduate engineer, than 
members of the committee. We will be glad to give you a copy of 
this if you care to have it. 

Mr. Prarr. I would be very glad to have it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for taking time off from 
a very busy day. 

Mr. Prarr. You are very welcome, sir. 

The Cuairman. It is 12 o’clock. We have some very important 
witnesses we would like to put on. We will recess now and reconvene 
at 1:30 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, a recess was taken until 1:30 
p. m., this day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrmMan. The commitee will come to order. 

Will you stand up and raise your right hand, sir? In this matter 
now in hearing before the committee, do you solemnly swear to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so he Ip) you God? 

Mr. Gituett. I do. 

The CuHarRMAN. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Conn. Give us your full name, please. 


TESTIMONY OF GLENN D. GILLETT, CONSULTING RADIO ENGINEER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Gitietr. My name is Glenn D. Gillett. 

Mr. Conn. How do you spell your last name, Mr. Gillett? 

Mr. Gutter. G-i-'-l-e-t-t. 

Mr. Conn. Now, Mr. Gillett, what is your occupation? 

Mr. Gintett. I am a consulting radio engineer. 

Mr. Conn. And would you tell us some thing about your educational 
background ? 

Mr. Gutter. I ama graduate of Harvard University with honors. 
I graduated from Harv: ard E ngineering School magna cum laude. I 
was an engineer for 10 years with the Americ an Telephone & Tele- 
graph System in the dep: irtment of development and research, which 
is the headqui urters staff organization of the A.T.&T. In that work, 
I was in charge of the development of tec hniques and methods of 
field-strength measurement and was responsible for the inauguration 
or conception of the use of field-strength contours to depict the results 
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of field-strength surveys. I made the first field-strength surveys ever 
made for a broadcast station. 

Mr. Coun. Were you ever an employee of the information program ? 

Mr. Giutert. I have never been employed by the Voice of America 
or the information program. 

Mr. Conn. You have been employed by the United States? 

Mr. Giuterr. I have been en np yloyed by the legac States Forces in 
Austria as a consultant, and by the ECA as senior electronic con- 
sultant in Europe. 

Mr. Conn. But you have never been employed by the information 
program in any capacity ¢ 

Mr. Gittetr. That is right. 

The CuarrmaN. I may say this man would not qualify for a job with 
the Information Administration, because he is a graduate engineer. 

Mr. Conn. Now, would you continue, Mr. Gillett, and tell us a little 
more about your background / 

Mr. GuteTr. I also, while with the Bell System, had responsibility 
for an extended program of research on common frequency broad- 
casting. I am the author of several papers before the Institute of 
Radio Engineers on basic facets of radio transmission and broadcast 
field-strength measurement. Since 1932, I have been head of my own 
firm of consulting radio engineers in Washington. I have practiced 
before the FCC in behalf of my various clients for 20 years, and have 
done considerable fundamental research on the development of high- 
efficiency antennas. My firm has designed 5 out of 6 of the highest 
antennas in the world today for use in broadcasting. 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Gillett, you mentioned Austria; that you were 
a consultant to the Armed Forces in Austria. When was that? 

Mr. Giitietr. In April 1950, I was asked to go on an emergency basis 
immediately to Austria to serve as a consultant to the commanding gen- 
eral on broadcast problems there. 

Mr. Conn. And you proceeded to Austria; correct / 

Mr. (i11Lerr. I arrived 6 days after they asked me to leave. 

Mr. Coun. Now, did you, following your arrival in Austria, par- 
ticipate in the planning of some radio stations to be used by the 
Armed Forces in Austria ? 

Mr. Gitterr. The Armed Forces were desirous of employing to the 
maximum possible extent the broadcasting facilities which they were 
using for the German language, which is the native language of 
Austria, to disseminate information to Austria and to the territories 
to the east of Austria. 

After a discussion with Commanding General Keys, who was also 
the High Commissioner for the United States—— 

Mr. Conn. Would you spell his name ? 

Mr. Gitterr. K-e- , I believe it is. [| Continuing :] These objec- 
tives were set up by ‘the United States Forces in Austria: first, that 
the maximum possible service should be given to northern Austria, 
including Vienna; second, that the maximum service to the territory 
to the eastward should be given day and night; third, that the instal- 
lations built by the United States Forces in Austria should stand as 
a monument to what a free democracy could do for its wards. 

Mr. Conn. Now, in connection with that, were three stations 
planned ? 

Mr. Guterr. Three stations were planned. 
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Mr. Coun. Which was to be the main one of the three ? 

Mr. Gituerr. Let me put it the other way. The one in Salzburg was 
hemmed in by mountains so that there was no great need for high 
power in Salzburg. So, we took the frequency there with moderate 
power. Then at Linz we got a good frequency by swapping with the 
Armed Forces’ network, so that with high power we could cover all of 
Austria and put a second service into Vienna in case the Russians 
should enter the Vienna transmitter. All of this was designed to back- 


1 


stop the ra ‘nna transmitter, which was on a frequency which had to re- 


duce the radiation to the westward to protect the station in Libson 
with which we were sharing the frequency. This meant that all the 
radiation had to go to the eastward, to enable us, by employing all we 
knew technica lly about high-efficiency antennas, to produce an antenna 


system that r Mliated the equiv: alent of 500 kilowatts to the eastward, 
with 100 kilowatts input to the antenna system. 

Mr. Coun. And the principal station was to be the one at Vienna. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Gittert. It was the key of the arch, to which everything was 
built. 

Mr. Conn. It was the key of the arch. All right. Now, what was 
to be the height of the antenna tower for that station ? 

Mr. Gitterr. Originally we had planned to use 1,000 feet ; but later 
we found, from some development “work that we did, that we could 
use a tower 900 feet high, using the top guys to load the antenna, and 
get the same results at a cost of about 20 percent less. 

Mr. Coun. I see. So, the height was to be 900 feet. Is that right? 

Mr. Gituetr. It was to be 900 feet. 

Mr. Coun. Now, using a 900-foot antenna, would this station have 
been a powerful one ? 

Mr. Guuerr. This would have rendered the best service available 
to all of Hungary within the Danubian Basin day and night. It 
would also have rendered the most powe rful signal, and the sional 
most free from distortion and fading, to most of Poland, all of Hun 
gary, and much of southern European Russia; in fact, it would have 
rende red the strongest ania available from any station in western 
free Europe, and for much of the rural area a stronger signal than was 
available from any Russian station. 

Mr. Conn. What would have been the beneficial effect of having 
such a station insofar as our program of countering Communist 
propaganda and bringing the truth about the free world behind the 
Lron Curtain and to countries such as Poland ? 

The CuatrMan. May I interrupt before you answer that ? 

Mr. Leahy, there is a man by the name of 'Tom Downs, D-o-w-n-s, 
ap parently in the press sec tion of the information program. I do not 
know if he is located in Washington or New York. If he is in Wash- 
ington, I wonder if you could arrange to have him in here. I would 
like to have an executive session as soon as we are through here. If he 

in New York, I would like to have him ordered down here instantly 
if we could. 

Pardon me. 

Mr. Guuetr. The object of this was to enable the United States 
Worees in Austria, which was the operator of the Information Service 

i the propaganda agency in Austria at the time for the United States, 
or Information Dissemination Service would be better, to deliver 
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the facts as to what the United States was doing and was trying to do 
in the way of world peace and the salvage of Europe from the economic 
disaster of the last war to the peoples living in the country to the east, 
which is, of course, entirely Soviet controlled. ‘This was the farthest 

“ast outpost that the West had in the Iron Curtain countries. 

Mr. Coun. Now, let me ask you this: Did you work on plans for 
the setting up of this 900-foot tower ? 

Mr. Gitterr. We made surveys to determine the areas of best con- 
ductivity. The best site was, of course, along the alluvial plain near 
the river on the south side of town. However, this was too close to the 
Swechat Airport and involved certain other projects, emergency 
projects, of the Army; so that the next best site was on a large farm 
ve ated by the Steinhof, which was the mental hospital. 

Mr. Coun. The Steinhof? 

Mr. Gittetr. The Steinhof, which is the mental hospital, where 
there was room to put up a reflector, the reflector necessary to protect 
Portugal. Measurements showed it was not too much worse than 
the vegetable patch and was the best available. 

Mr. Coun. And was that site selected ? 

Mr. Giuterr. The site was selected. Request was made to the 
Austrians for requisition, which was done. Before it was requisi- 
tioned, our plans were carried by Colonel Hixon, who was the chief 
of staff under General Keys, to the High Commissioner for Britain 
and for France resident in Vienna, and their written approval of the 
program, including approval for a thousand-foot mast at this site, was 
obtained, in full knowledge of any potential air hazard that would 
have existed. We had worked in close conjunction with our own Air 
Force authorities in Austria at Vienna and had determined that this 
site, since it is surrounded by higher hills to the westward and 
north, with woods on top of them, would not cause any substantial or 
objectionable hazard to air navigation for planes coming into Swechat 
Airport, which was some 14.5 miles to the south. 

The Cuatrman. How do you spell Swechat? 

Mr. Guuerr. I think it is S-w-e-c-h-a-t. It is the commercial air- 
port for Vienna in the plains to the south of Vienna. 

The CuHatrMan. So you determined, because of the height of the 
hills around the proposed location, that this 900-foot broadcasting 
tower would cause no additional hazard insofar as Swechat Airport 
was concerned ? 

Mr. Guuerr. No appreciable hazard. It would have been about 
200-odd feet above the height of the trees on the hills surrounding it 
for 1 mile. It was well below the 1-to-40 glide path required by the 
CAA in this country for protection of commercial airports. 

Mr. Conn. And the airport was some 14.5 miles away ? 

Mr. GiiteTr. Some 14.5 miles away. 

The Cuarrman. In any event, before the Army decided to build 
this 900-foot tower, you did take into consideration Swechat Airport? 

Mr. Gitterr. It was taken up with the British air attachés office in 
Vienna. I was present at discussions with them. 

Mr. Conn. And you say written consent was obtained ? 

Mr. Gitterr. And written consent was subsequently obtained from 
the highest British Representative in Austria, who was the commis- 
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sioner for the English Government in Vienna, as well as for the 
French. 

Mr. Coun. Very good; and then plans went ahead to erect this tower 
or rather to place this 900-foot tower there. Is that right? 

Mr. Gitterr. Immediately plans were made. Money was put to- 
gether by the Army forces. Telecommunications conferences were 
held several times at the headquarters in the Pentagon, at which also 
representatives of the State Department were present, and I was pres- 
ent at the telecoms in Vienna, and the whole program, including the 
height of towers, the location, the objectives, was discussed and was 
approved, not only by the authorities in Austria but by the Army 
authories in Washington and by the State Department authorities in 
Washington. 

Mr. Conn. Was the 900-foot tower actually purchased ? 

Mr. Gittertr. On that approval, orders were slaced for the purchase 
of the two 100-kilowatt transmitters required, which were gotten 
very economically because we bought 50-kilowatt transmitters that 
were provided with a spare set of tubes and arranged to have them 
bridged to give us a hundred kilowatts. 

The Cuatrman. The question was: Was the 900-foot tower pur- 
chased ¢ 

Mr. Guuerr. Iam sorry. Let mecontinue. The towers were pur- 
chased for Salzburg, the 3 for Linz, and the 2 for Vienna. 

Mr. Coun. Including the 900-foot tower ? 

Mr. Gutzerr. Including the 900-foot tower. 

Mr. Coun. Do you know the approximate cost of the 900-foot tower, 
just the approximate cost ? 

Mr. Gittert. It is about $125,000. 

Mr. Conn. And that was actually purchased? 

Mr. Giitterr. And it was delivered in Austria? 

Mr. Conn. And it was delivered. Is that right? 

Mr. Gruuetr. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. Now, when did you leave 

The CHamman. Mr. Counsel, will you find out when it was 
delivered ? 

Mr. Conn. About when was it delivered ? 

Mr. Giuterr. In the summer of 1951. 

The Cuarrman. Will you find out, Mr. Counsel, where it is now# 

Mr. Conn. Do you know where that tower is now ? 

Mr. Gittetr. I was told that it was in the storage yard of the Voice 
of America et Munich. I have reason to believe the Voice of America 
is planning to use it at one of their own transmitters in Munich. 

Mr. Coun. Do you mean to say that this 900-foot tower which was 
purchased for this Vienna station, which would have made a powerful 
station reaching into Iron Curtain countries which you have described, 
was never used ¢ 

Mr. Giuterr. It was not used in Vienna and it was not used in 
Austria. 

Mr. Coun. When did you discover that it had not been used ? 

Mr. Gutterr. Well, I had heard rumors and discussions with Mr. 
Roberts in the spring of 1951 that they planned to cut down the size 
of the installation in Vienna. Then I was told, in April, by Mr. Rob- 
erts who is the head of the Austrian public affairs desk in the State 
Department, that the original construction was going to be built—or 
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that the construction in Vienna and elsewhere in Austria was going 
to be built—exactly as originally planned. 

After I had gone to Europe for the ECA, one of the engineers 
working on the adjustment of antennas came through and stopped 
to see me in Paris, and by chance mentioned that the heights had been 
cut to one 450- and one 400-foot tower. 

The Cuarman. Let me interrupt. When this project was origi- 
nally planned, the Army was in charge. Right? 

Mr. Giuterr. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. And at what time was that project blanketed into 
the State Department, if you know? 

Mr. Gituert. In the fall of 1951, essentially after all equipment 
had been bought and all transmitter buildings and sites had been 
selected and the buildings completed. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, after all plans had been made, 
after you had made arrangements with the British and had written 
consent from them as to the height of the tower and had made arrange- 
ments with the French, after the tower and everything had been pur- 
chased, then the State Department took over the project ? 

Mr. Gite. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Mr. Gitterr. And Mr. Commissioner Donnelly, who took over for 
the State Department, told me in 1951 at a conference in Vienna that 
he had been sent to Vienna with the distinct commitment that the 
State Department had agreed to construct the entire red-white-red 
network exactly as originally planned. 

The CuHarrman. Then what happened? Was it constructed? If, 
not, what was constructed ? 

Mr. Gititert. The main change was that they did not use the 900- 
foot tower. The explanation that was given to me was that they 
didn’t know how to cut it down to 650 feet. I found after I got to 
Austria in November of 1951 that the CAA and the other authorities 
had offered and volunteered to approve 650 feet without any objec- 
tion, and instead, because they didn’t know how to shorten the tower 
from 900 feet to 650 feet, they junked that tower and used a 450-foot 
tower we bought for the reflector, and swiped the 400-foot tower we 
bought for Salzburg on a higher frequency to put up what might be 
valled an emasculated station. 

The Cuarmman. Could the 900-foot tower be cut down to 650? 

Mr. Gituerr. Very easily. It might have taken 1 day to cable 
the manufacturer to see what sections to leave out. It is built in 20- 
foot sections, you understand, and goes together just like a fish pole. 

The Cuatrrman. And the reason given by the State Department for 
not having used this tower, it having been purchased, was that they 
did not know how to cut it down to 650 feet ? 

Mr. Giuterr. First the CAA had objected to the full height, and 
in a conference with Mr. Donnelly, Mr. Moffly, who was the head of 
the actual operations, was present also and admitted to the facts that 
I had already learned from the CAA, that he knew and had known 
from the beginning that the CAA would have approved the 650-foot 
tower. The engineers in Vienna gave the explanation that they 
didn’t know how to cut down the tower, and they couldn’t wait to 
find out. Of course, the station didn’t go into operation for another 
year. 
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The Cuamrman. What was the effect of scrapping the idea of 
having a 900-foot tower and substituting a 450-foot tower 4 

Mr. Gutert. First, day and night it reduced the total area that 
could be served by about 20 percent. Secondly, it reduced the signal 
within the area to all points within the area that were still served by 
20 percent, which is equivalent to a reduction in the radiation efh- 
ciency of 35 percent. Thirdly, because the antenna originally de- 
signed had been especially designed to eliminate fading and quality dis- 
tortion at night at long distances, that the nighttime service, especially 
in Hungary and within 600 miles of the transmitter would be largely 
if not totally destroyed for usefulness by what we call selective fad- 
ing and quality distortion, in which, due to interference between sky 
waves, the signal is distorted to where a man sounds like he has a 
hot potato in his mouth and then goes falsetto, and the whole quality 
goes to pieces in a basket. 

The Cuatrrman. Then, in brief, your testimony is that the shifting 
of plans from a 900-foot tower, which the Army had planned to con- 
struct, to the 450-foot tower, which the State Department decided to 
put up, was that your broadcasting facilities were very, very seriously 
impaired, both as to area hit and the reception of the program. 

Mr. Guerr. The most serious impairment at night came in the 
area up to 600 miles, where we had a very strong signal that nobody 
could jam with any effectiveness, and where we could have delivered 
a high-quality service otherwise. The impairment in this area was 
up to 75 percent, I would estimate, of its usefulness. This latter fig- 
ure is based on experience as well as data. The 20 percent is absolute 
test data which has been confirmed by the engineers adjusting the new 
antenna, 

The Cuatmrman. I understand you have prepared some maps to il- 
lustrate the effectiveness and the efficiency of the 900-foot tower 
planned by the Army as against the 450-foot tower constructed by 
State. Why do you not come right over there, if you will, sir. Will 
you speak a little louder now ? 

Mr. Gitterr. Here is Vienna [indicating]. This is the margin 
between western free Europe and Soviet-controlled countries. This 
is the zero point 5 millivolt, 50 percent nighttime sky-wave curve, 
which the FCC in this country defines as the good nighttime service 
limit of a station of this character. This is half that. And this is 
one-tenth, which in our judgment represents the limit to which this 
station could be used for the dissemination of intelligible and use- 
ful information to which the people would listen, especially on ac- 
count of the steadiness of the signal. 

The CHarrmMan. Let me make an observation there, Mr. Gillett. 

Mr. Guerr. This is nighttime [indicating]. 

The CuatrMan. Your testimony in the record will have little mean- 
ing if you merely point to the circle on the map, unless you identify 
some of the cities along the route. ‘ ; 

Mr. Giutetr. Well, this goes through the Sea of Azov and the 
Black Sea. The limit of nighttime high-grade service covers half 
of Turkey, goes more than halfway across Soviet Russia in Europe, 
and goes nearly to the Gulf of Finland. 

The Cruatrman. Will you mention a few of the major Russian 
cities that would have been covered had you built the 900-foot tower ? 
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Mr. Gitterr. It is just next to Moscow. I think I should em- 
phasize that this signal is not so much useful in the cities as it is use- 
ful in the rural areas between the cities. 

The Cuarrman. Will you explain that? 

Mr. Gituerr. It is what we describe and the FCC describes as 
rural-service signal level, because the electrical noise in the cities is 
large enough that that signal has difficulty in getting through against 
the electrical noise, but it is a very adequate signal in the rural area, 
which is what this is, except in the immediate center of each city. 

The Cuatrman. Now, your second line represents what ? 

Mr. Gutert. A signal half that strong, which is still a good and 
useful service. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, the people between line No. 1 and 
line No. 2 would receive the program if you had a 900-foot tower? 

Mr. Gitterr. Yes; and not only that but most people would con- 
sider it excellent service, even though it would not be defined as top 
service. 

The Cuarrman. And then your third line? 

Mr. Guierr. That goes up to almost the upper end of Finland and 
into the middle of the Cas spian Sea and goes beyond European Russia 
in the center here. That is the limit of what I think would probably 
be defined as useful service to disseminate information if you wanted 
to listen to it, and not on an entertainment basis. It would only be 
interfered with in this area up here, because there is a small station 
in Finland operating on this frequency. But within a few miles of 
the Russian border, down over the rest of the area, it will render very 
high-grade service. 

The CuatrrMan,. See if I understand your testimony. If you had a 
900-foot station here at Vienna, you say you could get excellent cover- 
age up to line No. 1, satisfactory coverage to line No. 2, and you 
would get fairly good reception up as far as line No. 3 on the map. 

Mr. Giutetrr. Useful reception. 

The CuairmMan. Useful reception. 

Mr. Guuetr. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Now, just for the record, will you describe the 
location of line No. 3? 

Mr. Grutrrr. Well, line No. 3 goes almost to the top of Finland, 
through the Gulf of Moray, I believe it is, goes well into the middle 
and past the middle of the Caspian Sea, almost to the Persian Gulf, 
and well into the Red Sea below the center of population in Egypt, 
including all of the major population centers of Asia Minor. 

The CuatrmMan. Roughly, what is the distance from the proposed 
station in Vienna to the end of this last circle ¢ 

Mr. Gitterr. Approximately 1,800 miles. 

The CuamMan. So that if this station had been built in Vienna 
as the Army had planned it, you would have had coverage all of 
Russia, practically, a coverage over a radius of 1,800 miles? 

Mr. Guuerr. Yes. And in Asia Minor, and in here, it would have 
had the best signal available from any source. 

The CuamMan. And the cost of that tower was roughly what, 
again ¢ 

Mr. GiiteTr. $125,000. 

The Cuarrman. And the tower was actually bought and has never 
been used ? 
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Mr. Guterr. At least it has never been used in Austria. 

The Cuatrman. Now, do you have a map showing the effectiveness 
of the 450-foot tower that was finally built ? 

Mr. Giterr. I have shown as contour A the one-tenth, which is 
again the limit of useful service except in this area right here. 

The Cuarmrman. Excuse me. The lady was reminding me to mark 
this so that it would be identified. 

Would you mark the first one as exhibit No. 54? We can perhaps 
have that photostated and made a part of the record. Will you clo 
that, Ruth? 

(The map referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 54,” and will be 
found in the appendix facing p. 674.) 

Mr. Guetrr. And this is exhibit No. 55. It is the same map, on 
which I have drawn the same zero point 1 millivolt contour and the 
same location. 

(The map referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 55” and will be 
found in the appendix facing p. 674.) 

Then I have drawn the one-tenth millivolt contour computed from 
what should have been the efficiency of the antenna as built. As a 
matter of fact, I computed that to have an R. M. S. or radiation 
efficiency of 2,200 millivolts. I was able to see the proof of perform- 
ance measurements that were made by the engineer who made the 
final adjustment of this antenna system, and his measurements show 
2,230 millivolts, a difference of only about a fraction of a percent. 

The Cuarrman. Will you tell me what line No. 1 on here represents? 
Mark it for the record, if you will. 

Mr. Giutetr. B is the as-is Voice of America one-tenth. 

The CuarrMan. You say the as-is Voice of America one-tenth. 

Mr. Gittetr. That is the 450-foot tower and the 400-foot reflector. 

The Cuarrman. When you say “the Voice of America as-is one- 
tenth,” that means nothing to me. 

Mr. Gittetr. Iam sorry. That is the Voice of America station as 
they built it, with an average field strength of one-tenth millivolt at 
night sky-wave signal; that is, a tenth of a millivolt, 50 percent of the 
time. That is the limit of service. It is thesame gra de of service as 
A is for the operation as built. That represents a reduction in area of 
about 20 percent. 

The CuHarrman. What do the black lines represent? 

Mr. Gittetr. The black lines are an attempt to cross-hatch this area 
without obscuring the territory. And if you think of it as turning 
like a wheel, the amount of black ink will make the picture gray by 
the amount that the service is depreciated. That is, here it will be 
20 percent down in signal strength, and a little bit worse due to fading 
in the outer areas. As you get in here to about 600 miles, you may 
again get into trouble with the high angle radiation that is reflected 
from the Heaviside layer in Rumania and in this area, and where we 
have the strongest useful signal the fading will begin to be of the type 
we call selective, with very serious destruction of the quality, and _ 
the time you get into a hundred or 200 miles that destruction will be 
large enough that I estimate the value of the program would be cut 
to perhaps 25 percent as far as listenability or intelligibility as com- 
pared to what it would have been with the station as we designed ‘it. 

The Cuatrman. Looking at these two exhibits, Mr. Gillett, I do 
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not see any great difference in the coverage. You seem to hit about the 
same spot on the Caspian Sea. 

Mr. Guxett. No, it is 10 percent shorter actually. And that is 
20 percent in area. 

The CuarrMaNn. Line A, you say, is that much shorter. 

Mr. Giuttetr. Than Line B. ine A is the same as is shown here. 
That is the average that would have resulted if it had been built as 
originally planned. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. But with the 450-foot tower, your 
testimony is that you do not get the reception between A and B. 

Mr. Gitietr. Well, the reception that was at A is moved into B. 

The Cuarman. Right. 

Mr. Gittetrr. Which I have defined as the limit of service. 

The Cuarrman. Do I understand your testimony to be that the im- 
portant thing, however, is not the reduction in area but the reduction 
in the signal strength, the listener value, in the area which is covered 
by the 450-foot station, as compared to the 900-foot station ? 

Mr. Giuterr. The 20-percent reduction in signal strength is seri- 
ous. But you are quite correct that the major effect is the destruction 
of the usefulness of the listenability of the signal within the 600-mile 
radius of the station. 

The Cuarrman. I see. Now, let us say between 600 and 1,000 miles 
from the station we were to compare the two. How would the 450-foot 
station and the 900-foot station compare ? 

Mr. Guerr. It would not be so good, but it is gradually getting 
up to where it is only 20 percent worse. 

The CuarrMan. I see. So that your lower tower gives you the 
worst reception within a 650-mile radius. Beyond that 650-mile radius 
the destruction of the signal 

Mr. Gittetr. Approaches only 20 percent. 

The CuHarrman. We have a sizable number of Senators on this com- 
mittee, and they want to read your testimony; and if you anticipate 
what I am going to ask and answer it, they may not anticipate cor- 
rectly. Let me repeat that question for the record. 

Your testimony is that one of the principal objections to cutting this 
down from 900 feet to 450 feet is, No. 1, you get very bad reception 
from the listener standpoint up to 650 miles from the station; that 
beyond 650 miles the difference between the 1,000-foot tower and the 
450-foot tower is not so great. 

Mr. Giuuetr. It drops down to where it is 20 percent. 

Senator Symineton. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Giitetr. Let me point out one thing before you ask that. In 
this latitude, which is very far north, in the wintertime what I call 
nighttime reception will apply for more than half the broadcast day 
as well as night because of the short suntime in the middle of the 
winter. 

Senator Symrnetron. Are you implying that your reception, because 
you have cut the size of the antenna, is worse immediately around the 
antenna than it is farther out ? 

Mr. Gruetr. From a range of 100 miles up to 600 miles it is very 
much worse. 

Senator Symineton. Now, you have given us back a hundred miles. 
Just being the Devil’s advocate, you are saying if you cut the antenna 
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from the 900 feet to 450 feet the reception would be very much 
decreased inside the city ? 

Mr. Guuerr. It would be decreased 20 percent out to the 100- or 
150-mile point. It will also be decreased all the way out. And the 
quality will largely be such as to destroy the usefulness of it during 
nighttime listening conditions from about 150 to 600 miles out. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that testi- 
mony in that particular case checked by somebody you felt was 
an experienced radio engineer in that field. I do not understand that 
testimony, I must say. 

The CHairman. I may say, Mr. Symington, that the counsel has 
been ordered to get the best possible radio engineers. We feel we 
have one of the top radio engineers here. We have asked other engi- 
neers whether they consider Mr. Gillett a top engineer. We have not 
had a single engineer who does not praise Mr. Gillett and say he is 
one of the very best. 

Senator Symineron. Well, it is news to me that the reception right 
around the station is worse than it would be two or three hundred 
miles away if you cut the antenna in half. 

Mr. Guterr. It may be news to you, sir, but it is well known in the 
industry. In fact, the FCC has a regulation that will not permit the 
use of a quarter-wave antenna, which is approximately what this is 
here, though it is top-loaded a little bit, on a frequency of this kind. 

Senator SyMiInGTon. What is the frequency you are using? 

Mr. Guitert. 755. All or practically all of our American high- 
power clear-channel stations use half wave or better antennas to mini- 
mize this fading which I am speaking of here, and which is well 
known in the industry. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, then, there is nothing mysterious 
about the fact that the lower tower, the 450-foot tower, will give you 
comparatively much worse reception nearer to the station than farther 
away. 

Mr. Gittettr. I have an article, or two articles, published in 1936 
in the Institute of American Radio Engineers proceedings, in which 
that is all computed out in great detail by Dr. Brown, who is the top 
research man of the RCA, and the figures are given to show exactly 
why that is true and where this increased fading comes due to lower 
antennas. 

The CHarman. And is this correct, Mr. Gillett, that in what you 
would call the key areas of Russia, the key target areas, you lose 75 
percent of your listeners at night because of the inefficiency of the 
transmitting setup ? 

Mr. Guurrt. I think you lose 75 percent of the intelligibility. 
Whether you still lose that many listeners or not, I do not know. But 
it is seriously depreciated. It is a type of distortion that is extremely 
wearing and annoying to a person to listen to. 

The Coairman. Let me ask you this: You went over to Europe 
to work on this at the request of the Army. Is that right? 

Mr. Giuutetr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that this shifting from the 900-foot 
tower to the 450-foot tower effectively destroyed the efficiency and 
effectiveness of tuat particular broadcasting setup? 

Mr. Gitert. | do. 
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The Cuatrman. Do you think that was done because of stupidity ? 
Or do you feel it was purposely done to sabotage any attempt to 
have good coverage of that key target area? 

Mr. Gruterr. I have never been able to understand w hy it was done, 
because cables went through stating the reduction would be only 10 
percent in signal strength, when it 1s known that that is false. That 
was sent through to Donnelly. I saw the cable myself. The only 
explanation that I have is either that the engineers of the Voice of 
America wanted to swipe the high tower for use in one of their sta- 
tions, or it was done intentionally to emasculate the service into 
Russia. 

The Cuatrman. Apparently they did not want to swipe the tower, 
because it is still lying there gathering rust, is it not? 

Mr. Guuerr. They are planning, I believe, to use it at the second 
Voice of America station in Munich. 

The CHatrMan. I think we should make it clear that the Voice was 
not in charge of this construction. It was the International Informa- 
tion Administration in Paris. 

Mr. Giuterr. I am not sure of the technical name, because I never 
worked with them. I did present the whole story to Commissioner 
Donnelly. I also got the entire story to Mr. Compton as soon as he 
was appointed. 

The CuarrMan. The reason I bring that up: We have been, I think, 
here blaming the Voice unintentionally for what the ILA was re- 
sponsible for. 

Mr. Gitterr. The engineering people, whoever they are with. 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Gillett, when you found out about this situation, did 
General Fry arrange for you to go over and see Commissioner Don- 
nelly, - High Commissioner in Austria? 

Mr. Giuetr. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. And did you have a meeting with Commissioner Don- 
nelly and Mr. Moffly, who was thoroughly familiar with the situation, 
in which you went over all these facts with them ? 

Mr. Gitterr. I presented essentially the same facts to them as I did 
here. 

Mr. Conn. And did Commissioner Donnelly after that express in a 
letter to General Fry his satisfaction with your appraisal of the situa- 
tion and the fact that he had given instructions that this matter be re- 
viewed with a view toward lengthening the tower so that proper cover- 
age would be insured ? 

The Cuarrman. May I suggest if you have the letter there that it be 
read into the record ? 

Mr. Coun. I have two short letters; first of all the letter to Com- 
missioner Donnelly from General Fry. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Counsel, some of the Senators came in late. 
Will you identify Mr. Donnelly and General Fry? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Donnelly, of course, was United States High Com- 
missioner for Austria. 

Now General Fry? 

Mr. Guerr. The top military commander, as I understand it, un- 
der General Keys, who was the commander in chief. I don’t know his 
exact title. 

Senator Munpr. Were those the Keys from Oklahoma ? 

Mr. Gitterr. I don’t know where he is from. 
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The Cuateman. To whom is that addressed ? 

Mr. Coun. This is dated November 9, 1951, and is from General Fry 
to Mr. Walter J. Donnelly, United States High Commissioner for 
Austria, APO 777, United States Army. 


Dear Mr. DONNELLY: This will introduce Mr. Gillett, consultant, Office of 
Special Representative in Europe, Economie Cooperation Administration, Paris, 
I’rance 

Mr. Gillett was our adviser at the time we made extensive studies as to the 
desirability o \ ¢ radio coverage from Vienna. It was he who selected 
the location for the 1,000-foot tower that we planned. He knows more about 
this subject than a man I have met. I am confident that you will enjoy meet 
ing i and that he can give you valuable information concerning the background 
of our planning and possibilities of future radio efforts from your Vienna station. 

All through my acquaintance with Mr. Gillett, I have been impressed with the 
fact that his greatest ambition is to do a good job for America during this 
period of cold-war operatior In this respect, his natural instincts are spurred 
on by the fact that | S was killed in action at Futa Pass while serving in a 
regiment adjacent to the one I commanded during that battle. 


Sincerely, 
J. C. Fry, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, Commanding. 

The reply is as follows from Commissioner Donnelly to General Fry, 
dated December 4, 1951: 

Dear GENERAL Fry: I spent about 2 hours with Mr. Glenn Dewey Gillett last 
week and was tremendously impressed with him as an engineer and as a patriotic 
American citizen, During the course of our conversation, I asked Mr. Charles 
Moffiy to sit in with us so that Mr. Gillett would be informed as to the present 
work that we are doing on the radio towers here in Vienna. 

I was very satisfied with what Mr. Gillett had to report and have instructed 
Mr. Moffly to study the possibility of lengthening out our towers since, as Mr 
Gillett explained, the effectiveness of radio coverage would be so much greater. 

I shall keep you informed of whatever progress we might make in this line and 
thank you again for your kindness in recommending Mr. Gillett to me. With 
my very best wishes, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER J. DONNELLY, 
United States High Commissioner for Austria. 

Now, may we have these two in the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

(The letters referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 56 and 57,” and 
may be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Coun. Following that, did you also, through mutual acquaint- 
ances, have this situation called to the attention of Dr. Compton ? 

Mr. Gitterr. Almost as soon as Compton was appointed, and before 
[ believe he had left Washington, a mutual friend of my associate, Mr. 
Bergquist was in the office, and we told him of this problem and what 
had happened, and he said he was having dinner that night with Dr. 
Compton, who was a friend of his, and that he would give Dr. Compton 
all this information. 

We were later informed that he had done so and that Compton would 
undoubtedly get in touch with me. And I have heard just exactly 
the same nothing that I did from Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. Coun. Andas far as you know, the station is still operating with 
the 450-foot tower; is that right ? 

Mr. Gitterr. I have seen the proof of performance and measure- 
ments of the adjustment showing it is. 

Mr. Coun. Did you also make representations along these lines to 
Mr. Herrick, who was the Chief of the Engineering Department of 
the Voice? 

Mr. Gitterr. Not since it was done. 
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Mr. Coun. Did you do this prior to the time it was done? 

Mr. Guurerr. Mr. Herrick called me, when his agency first took over 
the responsibility for completing construction, and asked to see all 
the papers and all the data that we had, as profession: al engineers, 
on which we based the predictions. His main objective see med to be 
to find some basis to prove that we were wrong. And I never did 
talk to Herrick after the heights were reduced. 

Mr. Coun. There is one question I wanted to ask you here, Mr. 
Gillett. You stated that you saw a cable from New York just saying 
that the reduction in the size of the antenna would amount only to a 
10-percent reduction in effectiveness. Is that right‘ 

Mr. Grtert. In signal strength. 

Mr. Coun. In signal strength. Where did you happen to see that 
cable? 

Mr. Gitierr. I saw that in the files in Vienna when I was there in 
November of 1951. 

Mr. Conn. You saw that in the files. Is that right? And, of 
course, you have testified that that figure submitted by the Engineering 
Department as justification for this reduction in the size of the tower 
is not in accordance with the facts. Is that right? 

Mr. Giuterr. The figure should be 20 percent, and there should be 
a considerable statement as to what it would do to the impairment of 
the nighttime service. 

Mr. Coun. Now, one last question here. This morning we had 
Mr. Bracken in from the Legal Department, and we told him we 
had been trying to locate Mr. A. D. Ring, whose name was submitted 
to us. Mr. Bracken, I believe, told us that Mr. Ring, who we have 
been previously told went to the Pacific some time ago, had just left 
for the Pacific 10 days ago. Have you seen Mr. Ring lately? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Counsel, I just have received word from Mr. 
Leahy that Mr. Ring has returned on March 10 and will be available 
to us. 

Mr. Coun. That was our information. 

The CHarrman. I have asked Mr. Le: ahy to talk with Mr. Ring, 
and, if he disagrees with the testimony heretofore given, that he 
should come in and testify. And Jack is going to talk to him. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Leany. That is correct. 

Mr. Coun. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Just one question. You talk about the reduction 
of the signal strength by 20 percent. That does not mean too much 
to the lay mind, to a man who is not a radio engineer. Let me ask 
you this: How much would the signal strength have to be reduced, 
by what percentage, until it becomes completely ineffectual from the 
listener’s standpoint ? 

Mr. Giuutetr. Well, that you cannot answer, sir. If you are 6 feet 
high and you are in water 5 feet 5 deep, if you reduce your height 
10 percent then it puts yout nose under water, and completely de 
stroys you. But if the water is only 5 feet deep, it only put you half 
as close to the water as you were before. So that it 1s a relative 
matter. It does reduce the signal strength everywhere equivalent to 
a reduction in power of a third. It does wherever there is marginal 
reception make a very marked difference. It always increases the 
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noise by 20 percent that you hear in the background. If you have 
very little noise, it makes no difference. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, in an area in which you can barely 

et the program, the 20-percent reduction would knock it out entirely ? ” 

” aie: Gitterr. It makes all the difference in the world. 

The Cuarrman. If you are getting excellent reception, the 20-per- 
cent reduction would mean very little. 

Mr. Gitterr. That is right. 

The Cuarman. And you say this 20-percent reduction is the _ 
damaging within a 650-mile radius, and in effect cuts out about 7 
percent of your listening audience at night? 

Mr. Guuerr. No, the 20 percent is not damaging, but the fact that 
the type of antenna you use totally alters the qui ality of the program 
received, even though it is still strong, even thought it is only 20 
percent down in strength, does destroy its listenability and its in- 
telligibility. 

The Cuarrman. So you have two factors, then, to take into con- 
sideration. Number one, your signal strength is reduced by about 20 
percent. Number two, the change in the antenna from a 900-foot 
antenna to a 450-foot antenna gives you a poor-quality reception. Is 
that what you would say ? 

Mr. Giiuerr. Yes. 

The Cuamman. And that is entirely separate and apart from the 
20-percent reduction in the signal strength ? 

Mr. Gritetr. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. And it is this second factor that you mention which 
makes this broadcasting station of very little value in the principal 
target area / 

Mr. Gutettr. That is right, at night, under nighttime conditions, 
which at those latitudes in the winter would run until about 9 or 
10 in the morning and start again about 3 or 4 in the afternoon, clear 
through the time the people went to bed. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, at the time people would normally 
be listening to a broadcast, your station is of practically no value in 
that - mile area. 

Mr. Gitterr. Its quality is almost destroyed, seriously depreciated. 

The Cuatrman. Then is it safe to say that whether this has been 
done because of stupidity or purposely done, this project has been 
effectively sabotaged ? 

Mr. Gitierr. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Senator McClellan ? 

Senator McCietian. Were there any other considerations for the 
use of the 450-foot antenna that you speak of ? 

Mr. Grterr. Well, there was rumor, as I say, that the air attaché 
for the British had objected to this on account of interference with 
their gliders in the glide path. 

Senator McCietitan. Was that the principal objection ? 

Mr. Giuterr. That was the objection that was given to me by all 
people concerned as to why they cut it down. This objection was 
apparently accepted, because they did not have or did not take the 
trouble to locate the previous signed consent of the British. I was 
never asked to help locate the information or to tell them what had 
happened. I have never been consulted as to any of these details since 
they decided to cut the antenna. 
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Senator McCie.ian. Were your services discontinued after they 
decided to cut the antenna? 

Mr. Guuerr. I was hired by the Army and was paid by the Army. 
I was never paid for any of the work that I did in giving data. I made 
a 30- or 40-page report for the State Department on this whole thing. 
I had numbers of conferences with their engineers. I offered to go 
to Europe at no expense for my time to help the engineer who was 
taking over the actual construction, pick up all the details and loose 
ends, and my offers were refused without thanks. 

Senator McCietian. Do you know whether the 900-foot tower 
would have interfered with the aviation operations in that section, of 
the British ? 

Mr. Gitetr. It would not have been serious, sir. I have spent 20 
years working with the CAA and air officials here in this country on 
air hazards of towers, and I am not an aviator, but I am quite familiar 
with the problems, and, as I say, the location was such that we would 
have had no trouble getting approval from the CAA in this country 
for the tower. 

Senator McCietian. For the 900-foot tower? 

Mr. Giuetrr. For the 900-foot tower. For even a thousand-foot 
tower. 

Senator McCretian. You would have had no trouble here? 

Mr. GuietTr. That is right. Also it was a question of a calculated 
risk in order to permit us to do the maximum possible job in the 
countries to the eastward. 

Senator McCietitan. Apparently there is some indication that the 
prime reason for abandoning the 900-foot tower, and the use of the 
150-foot tower, was the objection of the British. 

Mr. Gruetr. That is the excuse. I know from the CAA and from 
Mr. Moffly that they had clearance for 650 feet, which would have 
recovered about half of what they lost by going to 450 feet, and they 
did not choose to bother to use it. 

Senator McCietian. But your position would be, assuming that 
is true—I say “your position”; I mean it would be apparent, then— 
that prior to the plans, to perfecting the plans, for the 900-foot tower, 
the British were not consulted. 

Mr. Guuerr. Oh, they were consulted, and we have their signa- 
ture to it. 

Senator McCretxian. Of approval ? 

Mr. Giuterr. Yes. 

Senator McCietian. Prior to it? 

Mr. Gruett. Yes; of the High Commissioner, and of the French. 

Senator McCietian. All of it was approved, then ? 

Mr. Gittetr. Yes, completely. 

Senator McCrietian. Before you started ? 

Mr. Guuetr. Absolutely. Before we spent a dime. 

Senator McCietian. And they went so far as to order the antenna, 
and got it there, got it delivered, and then abandoned the plan? 

Mr. Gruterr. Yes. 

The Carman. May I say to Senator McClellan that I have just 
been informed by Mr. Leahy that Mr. ( Cupps, the construction engi- 
neer who is in charge of the entire project, is in the room; that he has 
what he considers an expert on wavelengths here. And I think while 
Mr. Gillett is here, we should have those three men here. I understand 
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the wavelength experts will substantially agree with you on your pic- 
ture, here, but I would like to have them up here. 

Senator McCietian. I would like to ask him one more question. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am sorry, Senator. 

Senator McCietian. Let me get this clear in the record. You have 
used the word “emasculated.” 

Mr. Giutetr. Well, I have, intentionally. 

Senator McCrevian. Intentionally. Well, that carries with it 
pretty serious conse quences. 

Mr. Giterr. That is my view of what happened. 

Senator McCuiet.an. That is exactly what you intended to convey 
by the use of the word ? 

“Mr. Gitterr. Yes. I would stake my professional reputation on 
this. 

Senator McCietian. From a practical viewpoint, then, was there 
justification for constructing the station, on the basis that it is now 
constructed and put into use? 

Mr. Gitzetr. I do not believe there was any justification for con- 
structing it as it is now put into use, when it could have been con- 
structed as originally designed. 

Senator McCLettan. You do not think, then, it would be regarded 
as a practical project or facility had the original plans indicated that 
this would have been the result ? 

Mr. Giuzerr. Oh, it was better than nothing, sir. But there is no 
use in putting in a half effort when you can put in a full effort. 

Senator McCue.uan. Has anything been developed since to take 
care of the deficiency of this station in the areas that it would have 
covered ? 

Mr. Gittetr. No, there is no possibility of it. 

Senator McCietian. And there is no possibility of it. 

Mr. Guerr. No, sir. 

Senator McCretian. That is what I wanted to clear up. 

The CuarrMan. Senator, I would like to read into the record a let- 
ter from Glenn D. Gillett and Associates, consulting radio engineers, 
to the Department of State. I think this is important to have in the 
record to show that this witness had no interest in obtaining the con- 
tract. His firm had been asked to bid on this contract, on this construc- 
tion project. 

May 18, 1951. 


Mr. WILLIAM R. HARMON, 
Department of State, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. HAarMOn: Reference is made to your verbal invitation to submit a 
bid on the Austrian project. 

Recently two partners of the firm Glenn D. Gillett & Associates have with- 
drawn to accept positions in defense work. ‘The senior partner is on leave with 
the Economie Cooperation Administration and is attached to the Office of Special 
Representative of the ECA in Paris, France. This leaves me the only partner 
and engineer to conduct the business. 

Under these circumstances it is impractical, even if awarded the contract, to 
leave the country to complete the Austrian project. 

Accordingly, it is with deep regret that I must decline to submit a bid on the 
\ustrian project. 

Very sincerely yours, 
PAvL BERGQUIST. 


I merely read this, Mr. Gillett, to show that you had no financial 
interest in this particular project; that your firm said they did not 
care to do the construction work on it. 
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(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 58,” and may be 
found in the files of the subcommittee). 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this: Is it correct that you refused 
to accept any money for any work you did for the State Department 
while in Europe on this particular project ? ‘ 

Mr. Gitiert. Not only in Europe but in this country. 

The Cuairman. And you paid all of your own expenses over there é 

Mr. Gutterr. No. I think I was paid by the ECA, and I was in 
Vienna and in Austria on work for them and did this evenings and 
in my spare time between the job for the KCA—— 

The Cuamman. I see. And you offered to go over again for noth- 
ing? 

Mr. Guuerr. I offered before that, when the State Department 
agency first took over the construction and asked me for the details. 
I “explained that there were lots of loose ends that could be picked 
up only on the ground, really, and when they said they were short on 
funds, I said that I was not looking for profit or remuneration, 
that, “I will go if you will pay my expenses for whatever time is 
necessary, at least 2 weeks, to go over all of the details on all three 
sites so that you can pick them up without any loss of effort.” 

The CuairrmMan, Just shifting for a moment to another subject be- 
fore we bring Mr. Cupps and Mr. Ross up: In 1936, did you sub- 
mit a report ‘to the State Department on the matter of propagation 
on the west coast? Do you remember whether you submitted a re 
port to the State Department in 1936? 

Mr. Guuetr. In 1936, I was retained by one of our clients to make 
a study of the problem of location and service that could be rendered 
to the Orient and to South America by one of the so-called short- 
wave broadcasting stations that were authorized at that time by the 
FCC, to carry broadcasting for pay. And that study was made for 
my client and delivered to my client in California. I have no knowl- 
edge as to what he did with it. 

The Cratrman. I see. And that had to do with the same subject 
we have under discussion, namely, the location of a shortwave trans- 
mitter on the west coast ? 

Mr. Gittetr. Our studies at that time showed that the best loca- 
tion for a station to serve Japan and China, Formosa, and Indochina, 
was, of all points along the coast, as far south as possible, in southern 
California, preferably in the Los Angeles or Ventura area. 

The Cuarrman. I merely mention this, Mr. Gillett, because there 
has been some claim that it has not been general knowledge in the 
‘adio engineering profession that it would be unwise to locate a 
shortwave transmitter aimed at a distance in the magnetic storm area 
and your testimony is that some 17 or 18 years ago you made a com- 
plete study and you determined it would be unwise to locate a short- 
wave transmitter up in the heart of the magnetic storm area, but that 
it should be located in southern California. 

Mr. Giutetr. Yes. I don’t know that you should deduce from 
that that it was complete general knowledge at that time. You see, 
I had been 1 of 2 or 3 engineers with the Bell System that had run 
the first systematic measurements on shortwaves to determine skip 
distance and effective magnetic fields to both Bermuda and England 
back in 1927 and had worked with the Bell System in the planning 
department while they were developing the shortwave telephone sys- 
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tems to Europe, and had been in on the experimental data showing 
the destruction of service whenever the magnetic storms bloomed in 
this magnetic area. 

The Cuairman. Let me ask you this. In view of these studies 
made not long ago on this particular subject, can you think of any 
reason why any competent radio engineer would locate a shortwave 
transmitter which was to be aimed at a distant target in the Seattle 
area, that is, up in the magnetic storm belt? 

Mr. Guuerr. I could think of no reason why you would locate 
it there to aim toward Asia. If you head it south, it wouldn’t make 
any difference where you put it. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

What about heading it to Manila from Baker West? 

Mr. Giuterr. Strange to say, the path to Manila goes up by Attu, 
the Great Circle course. 

Senator Jackson. You said to Asia. 

Mr. Guuerr. Well, I consider Manila as Asia. I am sorry. 

Senator Jackson. I wanted to narrow it on down. 

Mr. Gitterr. Anywhere from Manila on east. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Gillett, I want to ask you this question: Can 
you account for any reason why the people at MIT, in 1951, should 
recommend the present locations of Baker East and Baker West? 

Mr. Gitterr. No. Because the Bureau of Standards Propagation 
Section were putting out monthly predictions that I found while I 
was consultant to the 20th Air Force on Guam were extremely accu- 
rate, enabling me to predict for weather strike planes back as far 
as Sakhalin and north of Japan so as to let the men get back when 
they wouldn’t otherwise have gotten back. 

Senator Jackson. How did these men rate at MIT from a pro- 
fessional standpoint? 

Mr. Gitierr. I don’t know personally. 

Senator Jackson. What is the general reputation in the broadcast- 
ing field or the electronics field? What is their general reputation ? 

Mr. Gitierr. Their general reputation on radar is very high. They 
did a magnificent job during the war on radar, which is very short 
pulse. As far as this is concerned, however, I think I am disqualified, 
because I am a Harvard Engineering School graduate, and there is 
no love lost between Harvard and MIT. 

Senator Jackson. You are being forthright. 

This troubles me, because the testimony we have before the com- 
mittee is that in 1951 they recommended these sites, and then changed 
their mind, I believe, a year later, and I am trying to find out the 
reason for it, or why they recommended it in the first place. It had 
been my impression that MIT was, if you will excuse me, from your 
prejudiced position, for a mome nt—that MIT has always been con- 
sidered to have some top people in the engineering field, and I, as a 
layman, just assumed that they should know something about this 
area of propagation. 

Mr. Guert. It is not one of their strong fields. And MIT is like a 
great department store with a great many departments, some of which 
are excellent, and some of which may not be. 

The CHairman. You say radio is not their strong field. 

Mr. Guzerr. So far as I know. I am not primarily a shortwave 
expert, though I have done a lot of work in it. I am familiar with the 
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problems and the literature that is available. But I have not come in 
contact with their work, and they are not one of the sources that I 
would have thought of to go to. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, have you de termined from the wit- 
ness who it was who made the decision to cut back from 900 feet to 450 
feet ¢ 

The Cuatrman. I believe you testified on that. 

Do you know the individual responsible, Mr. Gillett, for the reduc- 
tion in the height of the tower from 900 to 450 feet. 

Mr. Gitierr. I don’t know of my own knowledge. The inference 
was that it was Mr. Herrick that had the final decision, but I don’t 
know. 

Senator Munpr. We have a cable here signed by a man by the name 
of Dowling. Do you know who Dowling is? 

The Cuarrman. What is that name? 

Senator Munpr. Dowling. 

Mr. Gttetrr. I have never heard of it. 

Senator Munpr. He apparently was head of the Vienna station. 

Mr. Gitterr. Wasn’t that Donnelly ?—Oh, he was one of the mem- 
bers of the State Department staff; yes. I did meet and work with 
him. 

Senator Jackson. Did they give any reason for cutting down the 
size of the tower ? 

Mr. Giiterr. The only reason they gave was that an air attaché 
from the British objected, and they couldn’t find quickly in the files 
the signed approval, and they never asked me to help them find it. 

Senator Jackson. Did you indicate to them that if they cut the 
tower from 900 feet to four hundred odd feet, it would eliminate the 
transmission of information to Poland and Russia? 

Mr. Gitterr. I have furnished the committee with a transcript copy 
of the memorandum, setting forth exactly the same information I 
have given here, with the exception of the maps, to Commissioner 
Donnelly in Vienna in November, the latter part of November of 1951. 
It is exactly the same information that I gave by word of mouth, by 
mutual friends, to Dr. C ompton, when he was first appointed. I also 
made protests to the engineer who had been hired by IBD, or what- 
ever it is, to do the adjustments, that I talked to in Paris, and I asked 
him to carry my strong protests to the people in Vienna, in the summer 
of 1951. Thave always been shocked and outraged at what has been 
done to what could have been a monument. You see, this tower was 
to be erected on about the equivalent of the Lee Custis Mansion posi- 
tion in Arlington here, and it would have been nearly twice as tall as 
the Washington Monument and would have loomed over all of Vienna, 
with its lights to avoid aviation at night, like a monument, and would 
have been a living evidence to everybody in Vienna that the Ameri- 
cans were willing to try to do their utmost to help in Vienna. And, as 
it is, it has been cut down to where it is not at all conspicuous. 

Senator Jackson. How far will the beam go now? 

Mr. Guerr. Well, I have explained that the actual distance as 
to any given signal is reduced about 20 percent. 

Senator Jackson. Does the signal go to Poland, or to the Soviet 
Union, now? 
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Mr. Guterr. Oh, at night; yes. But it is also garbled to where, 
over much of the area, the fading destroys its intelligibility and its 
listenability. 

Senator Jackson. But the reason that you gathered from your dis- 
cussions and conversations with the pr over there was that the 
British had protested as to the height 

Mr. Giuterr. Yes; and I got the i impression that they welcomed the 
protest, because it gave them an excuse to not build the tower. 

Senator Syainoron. The British? 

Mr. Gitterr. No; the IBD engineers. 

Senator Jackson. But you felt they wanted to use that as an excuse, 
that they did not want to build an effective tower ? 

Mr. Gitterr. My entire impression during all my contacts with 
them was—in fact, I have wondered whether the objection was not 
instigated by the engineers of IBD. 

Senator Jackson. Now, could you give the committee the names of 
the instigators? Because this is pretty serious. I mean the ones that 
you talked with. 

Mr. Grttett. I have talked to Harmon and to Cupps. 

Senator Jackson. Harmon? And who is the other? 

Mr. Giuterr. Mr. Cupps, who is in the room. Mr. Cupps did not 
come into the picture until the decision was made and could have had 
no possible part in it. 

Mr. Guterr. Mr. Harmon was over there when the objection de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Giiterr. Mr. Harmon was over when the objection developed. 

Senator Jackson. Now, would there be anybody else who would be 
behind this move? 

Mr. Guuetr. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I mean that you talked with. 

Mr. Guterr. No; Harmon is the only man I talked to. You see, 
as soon as I began to voice my protests, there was official word sent 
out both from Vienna and from New York that none of the engineers 
concerned were to talk to me or give me any data whatsoever. 

Senator Munpr. Does the State Department have any other pro- 
jection antenna in that area for reaching the target areas of Poland 
and Russia? 

Mr. Guetr. Not that section of Poland and Russia. 

Senator Munpr. Not that section? 

Mr. Guuetr. The Voice of America stations in Munich are, for the 
most part, beamed to the northern part of Russia, rather than the 
central and southern. 

Senator Symrneton. I would like to ask you a couple of questions. 
I want to be sure that I get it straight. 

You call this shortwave. Right? 

Mr. Gittetr. No. This is not shortwave. 

Senator Symrneton. 755 is not shortwave? 

Mr. Gitterr. No. That is the middle of our broadcast band. It 
is the same broadcast band that we use in this country, from 550 to 
1600, what we call in Europe the medium-wave band. 

Senator Symineton. Now, you cut the antenna 50 percent. That 
is, from 900 to 450. 

Mr. Guuerr. That is right. 
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Senator Symrincton. And you have destroyed the signal within 
600 miles of the station; is that right? 

Mr. Giuttetr. That is right. 

Senator SyMINcToN. So that you really might as well not have 
an antenna atall? Iam just trying to follow you. 

Mr. Giuerr. No; there is service there. But let us say you take 
a man who can shout so far and fill his mouth full of marbles. You 

can still hear him, but it doesn’t mean much. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, if you were out 600 miles, 
that would be the 5 feet 5 you were talking about, maybe. I am only 
asking. I am not arguing. But it seems to me that if you were 
within 20 or 30 miles of the station, the fact that you cut the height 
of that antenna, going, I think you said 1,800 miles—I do not quite 
understand how you would eliminate any desirable reception of any 
kind whatever. 

Mr. Gutetr. The reception within about 150 to 100 miles of the 
transmitter, I have said, would not be seriously affected. 

Senator Symineton. Oh, I see. Within a hundred to 150 miles. 

Mr. Guetr. Then you begin to hit what you call the fading wall, 
sir, and that reaches its peak at about 300 miles, and then tapers off to 
where there is not much difference out beyond 600 or 650 miles. I 
don’t know whether you have ever listened around here at night to 
WWLéin New Orleans. It is the best sky-wave service in this area and 

yas designed as such by us for the Loyola University, so as to serve 
their Catholic population at night. 

Senator Symineton. I want to ask you about that glide pattern. 
Do you know the CAA rules in this country as to how ‘close stations 
can be? 

Mr. Giutzietr. Oh, yes. That is stock in trade. 

Senator Symincton. How far can you put one airfield from an- 
other, from the standpoint of your landing pattern ? 

Mr. GitteTT. This does not affect the landing pattern at all. This 
is not to airfields. 

Senator Symineton. But the height of the tower would not affect 
your landing pattern ? 

Mr. Grier. It depends on where it is. 

Senator Symrneton. That is right. 

Mr. Guetr. This is 14.5 miles away. It is in a cup of the moun- 
tains in which hills and trees behind are within 200 feet of the same 
height as the antenna. 

Senator Symineron. Do you think there might have been some 
justification on the part of the British when they “protested 4 

Mr. Gutert. No; because their maneuver pattern and landing and 
approach is from the south, and this is the north. If they have to use 
a north approach on account of hills to the westw ard, they have to 
swing to the east of the beams, which puts them over the flat country. 
There is no question of interference with the maneuver and landing. 

Senator Symrineton. In other words, you think the British request 
to cut the tower because of their glide path was in error. Is that it? 

Mr. Gruetr. Well, any tower is a potential hazard. As one CAA 
man told me, “If you put up a toothpick anywhere in the United 
States, I won’t approve it, because a plane might hit it, and then I 
would be to blame for it.” 
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Senator Symineron. I was only asking you a very simple question. 
Do you think the British were in error? 

Mr. Giuuerr. I do not think their protest was justified. 

Senator Symrneron. You do not think their protest was justified. 

Now, you said a minute ago that you thought the MIT observation 
was incorrect. Is that right? With respect to Baker West ? 

Mr. Grttert. I think there is no question about it, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, would it not be possible that the ae 
had made a mistake when they first approved it and then decided i 
did interfere with their landing pattern? 

Mr. Giuuerr. Yes; there are always horse races. 

Senator Symrneron. I am not talking about horse races. I am 
talking about landing patterns. Now, one other question I would like 
toask you. You said you felt that the Americans relished, as I got it, 
the objec tion of the British. Is that it? 

Mr. Gitwerr. I think I got the impression that they were not 
disappointed. 

Senator Symrneton. Whom did you get that from ? 

Mr. Giuterr. From a talk with the various engineers. 

Senator Symineton. Whom did you talk with? 

Mr. Gruterr. Well, one was Harmon. 

The Cuamrman,. To properly identify Harmon, may I add this—— 

Senator Symineron. Yes. Who is Mr. Harmon? 

Mr. Gitzerr. I also got it from my conversations with Mr. Herrick 
initially. 

The CoatrmMan. May I, Mr. Gillett, for Senator Symington’s bene- 
fit, and that of the other Senators, say that we have previously intro- 
duced some correspondence by Harmon, which I think might have 
some significance here at this point. He was with the IIA. And I 
will read from a document heretofore introduced in evidence. He 
was referring toa Mr. Creed at that time. He says: 

This brings up the question of Creed and how we can eliminate him. Based 
on a strictly survey value, Creed has done an exceptional job. His operating 
costs have been reduced. The outage time for negligible overall operation is a 
relatively clear one. He is always coming up with some moneysaving device, as 
the attachment shows. His efficiency ratings have been good, which is of course 
not grounds for dismissal or transfer. The only possible solution I can see to 
vet rid of him is to abolish the job as Director and rewrite a job description to 
cover the title of Chief Engineer. * * * 

I thought you should know that this is the same Mr. Harmon. 

Senator Jackson. What is Harmon’s official position ¢ 

Mr. Griuterr. Well, he was introduced to me as the engineer that 
was going to have charge of the construction for the IIA of this entire 
project in Austria after it had been taken over by the State Depart- 
ment. 

Senator Jackson. Where is he now? 

Mr. Gitterr. I don’t know. I haven’t seen him since the spring 
of ’51. 

Senator Symineton. Now, just so that we can concentrate and pin- 
point your testimony, so that we can understand it thoroughly, you 
felt that this was maybe just not a mistake of judgment; that it ‘might 
have been something deeper than that? 

Mr. Guuett. It is significant that the only part of the plan that was 
altered was that part which would seriously depreciate the service to 
the areas behind the Iron Curtain. 
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Senator Symineron. What do you mean by “significant”? Could I 
ask you that? 

Mr. Gitterr. Well, it is significant in my mind because it is the 
same type of mistake that could be accredited to: tupidity in individual 
cases. It is the same type of thing that I have encountered in talking 

to other engineers with other sections of the ILA’s work in construc- 
tion. It is apparently a pattern. 

Senator Symineron. That goes beyond stupidity ¢ 

Mr. Guerr. Well, I think, as one person put it, if you were just 
stupid you couldn’t be wrong all the time. 

Senator Symineron. What would you say about the MIT decision 
on Baker West? Was that stupid, or was that part of a pattern? 

Mr. Gituerr. I don’t know. 

Senator Symineron. You do not know about that? 

Mr. Giuzerr. I don’t know who did it. The answer they came up 
with is not the correct answer. 

Senator Symineron. One other question: About the British chang- 
ing their mind and thinking the tower was too high—— 

The Carman. Stu, in fairness to MIT, I think it should be pointed 
out that they have told the staff a sizable number of times that they 
were not given time to make this study. It was a new study to them. 
And the location was made before they had a chance to make a com- 
plete study. I think that should be in the record. 

Senator Symineron. I would like to respectfully present that I 
have done a lot of business with MIT, and I think that Dr. Compton 
is perhaps our greatest scientist today, Dr. Karl Compton. 

Mr, Guuerr. I agree with you. Iam a great admirer of Compton. 

Senator Symrneton. But you felt they were probably not equipped 
to make a decision in this field ¢ 

Mr. Gutert. I was not aware—It may be my ignorance in that— 
that they had any strong background in this field. 

Senator Symrneton. Now, one other question I would like to ask 
you. Would it not be possible that the British were just stupid, too, 
when they made their original decision to approve the height of the 
tower? Ordo you think there isa pattern there? 

Mr. Guterr. Well, they certainly weren’t stupid. My observation 
of British public s servants is that they are not stupid. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think there was a pattern in their de- 
siring to cut the tower from 900 to 450? 

Mr. Gitterr. No. You see, any air attaché always objects to any- 
thing that might possibly be a hazard, because then if he has objected 
to it and anything happens, he is on record and in the clear. 

Senator Symineton. Now, Mr. Gillett, I have only one more ques- 
tion I would like to ask you, and I am sorry I was not here when 
you first started testifying. That is: You were interested in this 
project. You thought the tower ought to be 900 feet. The tower 
was cut to 450 feet, apparently, from a document that we have here, 
at the suggestion of the British air attaché, and that was approved 
by the Americans as being the right thing to do, to cut it to 450 feet 
because it interfered with the passage of airplane traffic in this part 
of Vienna or wherever this was. 

Mr. Giuetr. They thought it might interfere. 
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Senator Symrneton, Is there not as much chance that they did it 
sincerely and honestly, as that they did not do it sincerely and honest- 
ly, especially as the suggestion originated with the Br itish ? 

Mr. Guetr. I am not clear that we have any proof that it did 
originate with the British. 

Senator Symineton, If it did originate with the British ? 

Mr. Giutterr. The reason I was so concerned is because the ink was 
hardly dry on the 450 foot decision, when, long before any construc- 
tion work had been started, it was admitted to me by Mr. Mofily him- 
self, in the presence of Mr. Donnelly, and independently by the CAA 
authorities, representatives of the CAA in Vienna, that at the same 
time this objection had come through they had been later told almost 
immediately that neither the CAA nor anyone else would have any 
objection to the installation of a mast 650 feet high, which would 
have recovered half the loss in signal strength and two-thirds of the 
loss in the service value of the station. And they didn’t do it, because 
it was too much bother to wire the manufacturer as to which sections 
they should take out of the tower to reduce it from 900 to 650 feet. 
Now, when they won’t take that much trouble to salvage as much as 
they could of the plans, one wonders. 

The Cuamman. Could I put this in the record? Mr. Leahy has 
asked me not to read this, because it is a decoded message, and it 
might endanger our code if this were read into the record. Iam going 
to tell what is in the message and let the other Senators examine it, 
and, if they want to add anything further by a careful paraphrase, 
good. 

This is from Dowling, with apparently the office of Acting Ad- 
ministrator of HICOG. 

Mr. Leany. The Acting High Commissioner. 

The CHatrman. The Acting High Commissioner. And he says 
that the British object to a 900-foot tower. They would prefer a 
150-foot tower. Then he goes on to recommend that a 400-foot tower 
be used. In other words, Dowling was going to use this 50 feet below 
what the British had requested. I gather his reason for doing that 
was because there was a 400-foot tower stockpiled at Salzburg at 
thattime. I believe that is the gist of the message. 

May I ask the witness: If this had been reduced all the way down 
to 400 feet, would that 50-foot change make much difference? 

Mr. Giuterr. Yes. Because you go over a critical point. The 
150-foot tower had been specially designed with isolating insulators 
near the top, so that it could be top-loaded and resonated to simu- 
late a tower approximately 600 feet high. 

The Cuarrman. Can you think of any reason why Dowling ap- 
parently on his own said, “Let us make it only 400 feet,” when the 
lowest tower the British asked for was 450 feet ? 

Mr. Guuerr. I don’t know of any reason, except to be a good fel- 
low and go along with the British a little further. 

Senator Syminaton. Well, I would like to ask you a question there 
if I may. Now, if you are going to take a 900-foot tower and cut 
it up down toa 

Mr. Gitzterr. No; they didn’t cut it to 450. They took another 
tower. : ‘ 

Senator Symineron. That is right. If you have a 400-foot tower. 
And let us assume these people are not completely expert in the rel- 
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ative attenuation that we discussed, and you have a 450-foot tower 
available, there. Perhaps would it not be possible to think that they 
were willing to take a 900-foot tower and use it, say, at Munich or 
somewhere else intact as a 900-foot tower and then use the 400-foot 
tower that the had there ? 

Mr. Gutrerr. Well, I have never suggested that they should use 
the 400-foot tower. 

Senator Symineron. I do not think you answered my question. 
My point is: They had a 400-foot tower. 

Mr. Guxerr. They had a 450-foot tower, which we had bought, 
and a 400-foot tower. 

Senator Symrneron. I beg your pardon. They had a 400-foot 
tower stockpiled at Salzburg. Might they not think if they had to 
go from 900 feet to 450 feet at the. request of the British, instead of 
taking a 900-foot tower and messing it up to the point of making it 

450 feet, they could take the 900-foot tower and use it somewhere 
else, and use the 400-foot tower, not being as expert as you were? 

Mr. Guterr. I think Dowling was perfectly sincere. He knows 
nothing about radio and sky-wave transmission. The 450-foot 
tower was provided with top loading and resonating so that it could 
be lifted up to the equivalent of a much higher tower than could the 
400-foot. And what they did use, of course, was the 450-foot tower 
for the main radiator and the 400-foot tower as the reflector, which 
was the proper choice if they were going to do that. 

Senator Munprt. They had a 900-foot tower, did they not? And 
they had a 400-foot tower er os at Salzburg? 

Mr. Guterr. Yes; and a 450-foot tower bought for the second 
tower. 

Senator Munpr. They had three towers, then ? 

Mr. Gitterr. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. So they had three towers stockpiled and could 
use any one of them. 

Mr. Gitiert. Yes; but they also had a tower that, very simply, by 
not putting all the joints in the fish pole, could have been an excellent 
radiator, at 650, and they could have used the 450-foot tower for a 
reflector that was much better than the 400-foot tower they did use. 

Senator Syminetron. Did you not say they could have found out 
within a week how to take a 900-foot tower and make it a 450-foot 
tower ¢ 

Mr. Gitterr. And make it a 650-foot tower. 

Senator Symrneron. But they still had a 400-foot tower on the 
grounds somewhere. 

Mr. Gitterr. Yes; which they had to use, which was designed as 
the reflector. This was a two-tower job. 

Senator Symineron. I see. Now, reading this telegram, appar. 
ently Mr. Dowling said: In order to be sure, as long as the British 
have protested, maybe we had better use a 400-foot tower instead of 3 
450-foot tower. Do you think he said that in good faith? 

Mr. Gittetr. Now that I place Dowling, I don’t question his good 
faith. I was much impressed with his integrity in my dealings with 
him, and I have complete faith in him. I just think he didn’t know 
what it meant. 
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Mr. Coun. We can assume Commissioner Dowling was not the one 
that had the technical knowledge on this, that he was relying on what 
he had been advised. 

Mr. Giuttetr. I think he signed a telegram somebody else prepared. 

Senator Munpr. Do you know what has happened now to the 900- 
foot tower ? 

Mr. Giuterr. There are various reports. The last factual report 
I have is that it is in the warehouse at Munich, and I also was told by 
people who are authorities, I believe, that it is planned to use it on the 
long wave second Munich Voice of America station. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make a brief obser- 
vation. I am greatly disturbed about the report that MIT made in 
1951, which I understand was the basis for the location of the Baker 
projects. And when we get back to that subject again, at the appro- 
priate time, it seemed to ine that we ought to have those people down 
here and get a statement from MIT. Because I am completely con- 
fused on it. 

The CuarrMan. May I say, Senator Jackson, that we have asked 
for the report that was allegedly submitted at the time the station was 
located at Seattle. We have been informed by both ITA and MIT that 
no such report was ever submitted in writing. Counsel has been in 
constant touch, I understand, with the engineers at MIT. among them 
Dr. Wiesner. He has told them that if they differ with the conclusion 
arrived at at this time, they may come down and testify. I under- 
stand they do not differ with the conclusion arrived at, that is, that 
Seattle is an improper area. In fact, in fairness to MIT, it should be 
pointed out that in 1952, at the time when only $200,000 had been 
spent on the present loc: ation of Baker West, at that ear ly date appar- 
ently MIT agreed that the change should be made. General Stoner, 
at that time, sent a memorandum to Compton. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, I am familiar with that memorandum. 

The CuarrMan. So I think we should make it clear that MIT, No. 1, 
never submitted a written report suggesting Seattle as a location for 
Baker West. 

Senator Jackson. Or Baker East? 

The Cuamman. No. 2, they were not prepared to submit a report 
at the time the site was selected. 

And No. 3, at a time when very little money had been spent on Baker 
West, MIT apparently agreed that was the wrong location. 

Senator Jackson. Can we find out: Did they ever recommend 
1950 or any time, the Baker West or Baker East project ? 

— CuairMaNn. I think we should, and we have been planning to 
do it. I think we should get the MIT engineer down here. Un- 
feitunsiady, Mr. Kaplan, through whom all the information passed, 
is dead. We will try and get to the man who knows the next largest 
amount about this project. 

Senator Jackson. That is my concern, to find out just what they did 
recommend. You say it is not in writing. So was there a verbal 
recommendation to the Voice of America people? 

The Cuarrman. As I say, the information we have from them is 
that they were not in a position to make a recommendation at the time 
the site was selected. They said, “We have not had time to study it.’ 

Then, when they did have time to study it, in early 1952, apparently 
they agreed, with some reservations, that the site A bec d be changed. 
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I am inclined to think the engineer who was in charge should come 
down, even though he does agree with the conclusion. 

Senator Jackson. I would like to find exactly what went on as far 
as MIT was concerned, because the previous testimony, I believe by 
General Stoner or Dr. Compton, was that MIT had recommended it 
in 1951. He did not say whether it was in writing, or the means em- 
ployed in making the recommendation, but it has troubled me a lot, 
because MIT is supposed to have a good reputation, and I am trying 
to find out what they did do. 

Mr. Guuerr. From what has been said here, let me amplify my 
statement that I gather that the worst that could be said about MIT 
is that they allowed themselves to be stampeded into giving a prelimi- 
nary opinion before they had time to make a thorough study of the 
data. 

Senator Munpr. What was this service that MIT rendered? Justa 
gratuitous service, they did for the State Department, or were they 
paid for it? 

The Cuamman. The total amount MIT got was $600,000. How- 
ever, that was not only for this project. They were making other 
studies. We have asked for a breakdown so that we can give the com- 
mittee a breakdown of how much MIT got strictly for this particular 
project. 

Senator Munopr. I think we ought to have somebody down here from 
MIT. After all, if they got a $600,000 fee, they must have made 
some kind of a recommendation. I have a high regard for MIT, 
and I cannot imagine them being stampeded into making an erroneous 
decision just to collect the fee. I think we should have somebody from 
that institution down here to find out what they did for the $600,000 
fee. I thought it was $200,000 on this particular matter. 

The CuairmMan. Senator, it is $200,000. We have asked for a break- 
down, and it always takes some time between the asking and the 
getting. 

Senator Munpr. I mean, I do not think we can be at the moment too 
critical of the State Department people, unless it is the fact that they 
awarded a $600,000 fee. But if they got the report from a reputable 
institution and got bum advice, let us find who is responsible for the 
bum advice. If, on the other hand, the State Department went ahead 
and anticipated the decision and moved in before it, that is a different 
question. 

Senator Jackson. Maybe we have a cause of action that Harvard 
can bring against MIT. 

The Cuatrman. Let me say to Senator Mundt that while MIT is a 
very reputable institution, they ap parently have h _ no background 
on propagation studies. As Mr. Gillett said, s like a large de- 
partment store. Many departments are excelle Se “Many 90 percent 
of them are excellent. But some departments are not too well equip- 
ped to do a cert: iin task. 

Senator Jackson. Might I ask this one other question while we are 
on the MIT subject? I wonder if we could ask the Voice people or the 
Department of State people, whoever has jursdiction, to get all of the 
memoranda that may have passed between the Department and MIT; 
letters, memoranda of every kind. 

The Cramman. We have asked for not only that but the entire 
Kaplan file. Indications are that everything having to do with the 
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MIT work went through Mr. Kaplan, across his desk. We have asked 
for his file. I understand that is not classified, and | assume we will 
get it. 

And I may say for the benefit of the committee : I was in New York 
Saturday taking evidence, interviewing witnesses, on this alleged 
Kaplan suicide. I found that he had phoned his office about 5 o’clock 
the day he was killed and appeared to be perfectly normal. He said 
he was going to stay overnight, that he had more work to do. He 
asked that his travel orders be extended. He had discussed, according 
to the witnesses the fact that he might be called by this committee; 
indicated no fear of being called; in fact indicated that he was anxious 
to come down and tell what he thought the real] story to be. His 
coworkers—we had one of them under oath, took lengthy testimony, 
and others were interviewed—to a man said they didn’t believe he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Senator Jackson. How long was that before the accident, before 
his death, this call ¢ 

The Cuatrman. The call was about 5 o’clock in the afternoon. I 
do not recall what time of the night he was killed. He was killed 
after a meeting with some of the MIT engineers, a meeting on the 
question of a report, I understand. Now, counsel has been getting 
in touch with the engineers to find out what occurred at that meeting. 
We have not gotten that yet. The police department has asked that 
we submit all information we had to them. We intend to do that. 

Mr. Coun. Two things, Mr. Chairman. First of all, we have con- 
sidered this cable that was sent to the Voice of America, here, but we 
have not considered the reply, dated June 21, 1951. I will not read it, 
because of Mr. Leahy’s request, but I would like to submit it to you 
and the members of the committee and paraphrase it by saying that 
the Voice of America here took the position: Don’t bargain with the 
British to get permission, because the difference between 400 and 900 
is not enough to bother continuing negotiations; the only difference is 
a reduction of effectiveness of 10 percent. 

Is that inaccurate / 

Mr. Guurvrr. I think it said a signal streneth of 10 percent. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, “to the east,” I believe were the exact words. 

Mr. Gitterr. The measurements show a reduction of 20 percent and 
exactly what | computed on the characteristics of the antenna. 

The Cuatrman. May I put the content of this in the record? 

This was a message signed “Acheson.” Would that be Dean Ache- 
son, do you know / 

Mr. Coun. I think it probably might be, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. It, in effect, says, No. 1, the difference in value be- 
tween the 400-foot tower and the 900-foot tower doesn’t justify nego- 
tiating to get the British to consent to the 900-foot tower, and it says 
that the difference between the 400-foot tower and the 450-foot tower 
is of no importance, and therefore the 400-foot tower should be used. 
It is signed “Acheson.” 

Actually, as I understood your testimony, there was a 450-foot tower 
“wvailable there at that time? 

Mr. Gitterr. Which was bought for this installation as a reflector. 

The Cuatrman. It was there on the ground. 

Mr. Gitterr. Yes. It was bought for this job and had been de- 
livered. 
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‘The Cuairman. So that there was no reason on earth to get a 400- 
foot tower from Salzburg—— 

Mr. Gruterr. Well, they had to have a reflector, sir. If they used 
the reflector as the main antenna, they had to get a second antenna 
from somewhere, so they took the easier course, though it was a very 
much less efficient antenna because of different construction. 

The CHatrMan. I am talking now oe Acheson’s recommenda- 
tions to use a 400-foot tower ins " of a 450 foot tower. Actually, 
the sensible, logical thing to do, you were cutting it down to 450 
feet, was to use your 450-foot tower ana then get this other tower as a 
reflector. 

Mr. Gittetr. Yes, though the reflector actually has about 30 per 
cent less radiation efficiency than the 450-foet. 

The CHarrMan. Just one other question, to clear up some of the 
questions asked by Senator Symington. Your testimony is that the 
900-foot tower could easily have been reduced to a 650-foot tower; 
that everyone concerned had no serious objection to 650 feet ; that this 
was not done because those in charge said, “We do not know how to 
reduce the 900-foot tower to 650 feet.” 

Mr. Giuttetr. It was done, and at least one reason alleged was that 
they didn’t know how to reduce the tower from 900 feet to 650 feet. 

Senator McCietitan. May I ask a question? We have talked about 
the effectiveness of the 900-foot and the 450 foot antennas. What 
would be the result of reducing it to 650 feet ? 

Mr. GiuteTt. I have a map, if you are interested. It salvages about 
half what is lost in signal strength and about two-thirds of what is 
lost in quality impairment 

Senator McCLeLuan. In other words, the 650 would have reduced 
the total loss to about one-third ? 

Mr. Gitterr. No; it would have only lost 10 percent instead of 20 
percent of signal strength, and instead of losing in the 150 to 600 miles 
perhaps three-quarters of the meee) and usefulness, it would 
have lost perhaps 20 percent or 30 percent. 

Senator McC Leiian. So it anil have been far more desirable, 
according to your views? 

Mr. Gitterr. It was much nearer in performance to the original 
design than the one that was used. In other words, it was about two- 
thirds of the way back from what they used to what was designed. 

Senator McCiLettan. How do we know the British would not have 
objected to a 650-foot tower 4 

Mr. Gutetr. I was told by the CAA and bs Mr. Moffly, who was 
the head of the service, that they had been offered approval of the 650. 

Senator McCietian. Well, you got intr i You had complete 
approval of the 900 before the thing started. 

Mr. Gitterr. I mean after the air attaché had objected, they had 
offered 650-foot approval. Because, you see, the 650-foot tower is 
below the glide angle that will clear the trees on the hills behind. 

Senator McCLe.ian. So there could not have been any valid objec- 
tion to the 650. 

Mr. Gitterr. None whatsoever. It is definitely below the glide 
angle that would clear the trees right behind it. You would have to 
come over the mountain and go [indicating steep descent] to hit it. 

Senator McCrie.ian. I just thought as a matter of record here, since 
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we had mentioned this 650-foot possibility in here, we ought to have a 
little information on that. 

Senator Symineton. I would like to ask you a question. If you go 
from 900 feet to 650 feet, how much do you lose, roughly, in percent? 

Mr. Gutterr. I can give it to you exactly. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, just rough. You gave it rough before. 
Give it rough again. 

Mr. Gitterr. Well, let me get the values. Because I have them 
worked out here. 

Senator Symrneron. I would just as soon take it rough. I do not 
want to hold the hearing up or bother you. 

Mr. Giuutetr. It won’t take a minute. We have seen what comes 
of quoting too much too quick. 

The Cuarrman, That is all right. Take your time. This is im- 
portant enough to get the accurate picture. 

Mr. Giutterr. The 900-foot tower would have a radiation efficiency 
of approximately 300 millivolts for 1 kilowatt. 

Senator Symineron. Put it in percentage. You did it before. We 
all know percentages now. 

Mr. Gutetr. The 650-foot tower would have a radiation efficiency 
equivalent to 265 millivolts, which would be a reduction in field 
strength to 78 percent of the higher tower, or a reduction in the radia- 
tion—I heg your pardon. It would reduce the field strength to 89 
percent of what it would have been and would reduce the radiation 
efficiency, therefore, to 78 percent. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, what were you talking about before? 
which efficiency # 

Mr. Guetr. Well, the field strength is this map. All right. The 
450-foot—— 

Senator Symrneton. Wait a minute, now. I asked you to go from 
900 to 650. What pe reent do you reduce the efficiency ? ; 

Mr. Giuxerr. You reduce the field strength 11 percent, and you 
reduce the radiation efficiency 22 percent. 

Senator Symrneron. Which were you talking about before? 

Mr. Gritetr. I was talking about both, but mainly of field strength. 

Senator Symrncron. You mentioned a reduction of 30 percent. 
What did you mean by that? 

Mr. Giitetr. Radiation efficiency. 

Senator Symrncton. The radiation strength. I do not want the 
figures. Just a rough percentage estimate as you did before. 

Senator Munpt. Let us get the figures, and then another engineer 
can also compute them. 

The Cratrman. May I say that the witness has attempted to give us 
exact figures, has made computations, and as long as he has them there, 
I think he should be permitted to use his notes and give us the entire 
picture. 

Senator Symineton. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gruetr. The 450-foot tower would have a radiation efficiency 
equivalent to 245 millivolts or 1 kilowatt, which is 18 percent less in 
field strength than the 900, and a radiation efficiency which is 33 per- 
cent less. The 33 is on a power basis. The 400-foot tower 

Senator Symrnoron. I beg your pardon. Would you just answer 
my question, which is: What reduction is there from 900 feet to 650 
feet in percentage ? 
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Mr. Gitetr. Eleven percent in field strength and 22 percent in 
power efficiency. 

Senator Symineton. Twenty-two percent in power efficiency. 
Now, suppose you go from 650 to 450. What percent do you reduce 
it there? 

Mr. Guterr. The reduction in the main tower to 450 feet is 8 per- 
cent in field strength, or 16 percent in power efficiency. 

Senator Syminoton. That is a total now—we are up to 38 percent. 
Now, you say, going from 450 to 400 feet you had another reduction 
of 30 percent. 

Mr. Gutetr. Well, just a moment. The reduction in field strength 
in going from the 450-foot tower as designed to the 400-foot tower as 
designed will reduce the field strength 16 percent and will reduce the 
power efficiency 30 percent. 

Senator Symrneron. Thirty percent. So now we have reduced the 
power efficiency 68 percent, which leaves 38 percent. Right? 

Mr. Gittetrr. Well, you can’t add them that way. They don’t add. 
They multiply. 

Senator Symrineron. In other words, what you are talking about is 
a percent of the residual left ? 

Mr. Gitterr. This is compound interest. You use so much per- 
cent—— 

Senator Symrneron. Of what you had left. I see. 

Senator Munpr. From the standpoint of a radio engineer who does 
not have a slide rule in his a and and does not understand these per- 
centages, what counts from the standpoint of the listener—radiation or 
field strength ? 

Mr. Gitterr. Well, of course, they are the two ends of the streetcar, 
but what he hears is the field strength in ratio to the noise, so it is 
the reduction in field strength that actually reduces his listening 
quality. But, again, you see, that does not tell the whole story, 
because the reduction from the 450-foot tower to the 400 of the lis- 
tenability at night is tremendous. Because one has a radiation of a 
much higher tower equivalent—we have cheated nature by My devices 
we used—and the other has essentially the radiation of a quarter- 
wave tower, which is notoriously bad for fading. That is the reason 
for the sharp drop of 16 percent between 450 feet and 400. It is be- 
cause we have changed the entire type and construction of the 
acceptable to the FCC. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Counsel, you had another matter you wanted 
to go into. 

Mr. Conn. Yes; very briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you know whether the Voice of America has had any megawatt 
medium-wave broadcast tr: ansmitte rs constructed ? 

Mr. Gittetr. It iscommon knowledge in the industry that they have 
had several built by Welden & Carr. 

Mr. Coun. Now, can transmitters of such power be used in Europe 
or the Far East? 

Mr. Gitetrr. Well, In Europe it is practically impossible to find a 
frequency in the medium waves which i. not already occupied by sta- 
tions in Western Europe, and neither by decency or international 
agreement or diplomatic possibilities is it possible to use any power 
like that on these frequencies without totally destroying the service 
of the existing stations in one or the other of the various countries of 
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Europe. For instance, the Courier has operated only with 40 kilo 
watts, because of interference to the Swedish channel, on the best 
channel they could find, which is a quarter of the rated power. 

Mr. Conn. What type of antennas should be used with such higher 
power‘ 

Mr. Gitterr. Well, the FCC regards the value of the frequencies 
on which high power can be used as so much that they will not permit 
a quarter-wave tower to be used with a 50-kilowatt station. They set 
up requirements that are approximately just short of a half-wave 
antenna as the minimum antenna which they will permit to be used 
as the minimum standards of good engineering practice, not the best 
standards but the minimum standards of good engineering practice 
uc eptable to the FCC 

Mr. Coun. Do you know why the Voice has gone ahead with these 
megawatt medium-wave broadcast transmitters in view of this? 

Mr. Gititerr. Well, it is my understanding that they now have 9 
In prospect, 5 delivered. It is my understanding that they have 
started construction on two, for which they haven’t even got fre 


quency clearance yet, and that not in Europe. And I don’t believe 
that any of them can be used. It is my understanding that they plan 
to use quarter-wave antennas, whereas we developed economic studies 


some 10 years ago that if you have the problem of laying down the 
most signal for the least money at any given point, you should spend 
somewhere between once and twice the transmitter cost on the antenna 
system, whereas a megawatt transmitter costs about $900,000, and the 
generators to supply the power cost about $600,000 more, and the 
buildings and equipment and housing will cost you, in construction, 
three or four hundred. You have about 2 million tied up. And the 
present plans, I understand, are to spend about fifty or sixty thousand 
on the antenna system for some short quarter-wave sticks. 

Mr. Conn. What is the total amount of money involved in this? 
Do you know ¢ 

Mr. Guzerr. About 15 or 20 million bucks. 

Mr. Coun. And you say it is virtually impossible to use these in 
Europe under the present frequency y set up? 

Mr, Gitterr. That is right. That is like putting a Cadillac high 
powered engine in a Crosley frame. They just don’t go together. 

Mr. Conn. Can you give us any explanation as to why they are 
doing this? 

Mr. Gitzerr. I don’t know. The whole basis of efficiency has been 
explained and. spelled out in words of one syllable in articles, as I 
say, and as far back as 1936 we have had in operation for one of 
our clients a 900 an tower in Oklahoma City for which the measured 
performance was l-percent distant from the predicted. It is used 
with a directed antenna very similar in some characteristics to what 
we proposed to use there. 

The CHarman. In other words, your testimony is that there is 
no reason for any intelligent radio engineer to make this mistake, 
the mistake of embarking on this 15 or 20 million dollar project? 

Mr. Gutert. Without providing adequate antennas, and without 
having the frequencies in the spots at which they are to be used. 
You don’t buy million-dollar transmitters, or at least industry doesn’t, 
is a speculation, in lots of a half a dozen, before you even know where 
you are going to use them or whether you can ever get frequencies to 
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use them or whether you can get frequencies on which to use more 
than a portion, an infinitely small portion, of the total power. 

Senator Jackson. Who recommended this program ? 

Mr. Gitterr. That I don’t know. 

The CHarrman. I assume the chief engineer would have to pass on 
it. 

Mr. Ginterr. Oh, undoubtedly. At least, I assume they don’t spend 
15 million bucks without the chief engineer h: aving approved. 

The CHatrman. Let me ask you this. And it may not require any 
answer. We have had testimony that the chief engineer of the Voice, 
Mr. Herrick, had taken 1 year of preengineering work; that he had 
either flunked or got D’s in all courses except public speaking. Would 
you think that that might possibly explain some of the unusual 
activities ? 

Mr. Gitterr. Well, it explains what the impression was that I got 
from him in talking to him. 

The CuArrman. In other words, a likeable fellow but not equipped 
for that particular job. 

Mr. Gitterr. Well, in view of his attitude toward the work I had 
planned, I didn’t even find him likeable. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Gillett, have you eves made a mistake? 

Mr. Gituetr. Sure. 7 

Mr. Conn. But you have been right once in a while, haven’t you, 
Mr. Gillett ? 

Mr. Gutterr. Enough that very few of the engineers in the industry 
tangle with me on engineering facts. 

The CHarrman. I found a Senator tangling with you today. 

Senator Symineron. When they tangled with you, they probably 
lost, did they not? 

Mr. Giuterr. More than half the time. 

The CuHamman. We have in the audience, I understand, a Mr. 
Cupps, C-u- p-p-s, who is the construction engineer on the Vienna 
project. Is that correct, Mr. Cupps? And I understand you have 
brought with you someone whom you consider an expert on wave- 
lengths, Mr. Ross. 

I wonder if I could impose upon you gentlemen to come forward. 
I would like to have all three of you here. 

Will you gentlemen both raise your right hand? 

In this matter now in heari ing be ‘fore the committee, do you solemnly 
swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Cupprs. I do. 

Mr. Ross. I do. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Mr. Cupps, C-u-p-p-s? 


TESTIMONY OF HALBERT CUPPS, ENGINEER, VOICE OF AMERICA, 
ASSIGNED TO USCOA; AND JULIUS ROSS, ACTING CHIEF, ENGI- 
NEERING DIVISION, VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Currs. C-u-p-p-s. 

The Cuarmrman. And your first name? 

Mr. Currs. Halbert, H-a-l-b-e-r-t. 

The CuHarrman. When you gentlemen speak, I wonder if you 
would try to get as near to the mike as you can and lean in when you 


talk. 
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And what is you! ‘ position with the Voice, if any ¢ 

Mr. Curprs. At the present time, I am on detac ‘hed assignment doing 
the construction work for USCOA, United States Commissioner for 
Austria, in Vienna 

The CHAIRMAN. How long have you been on that particular job? 

Mr. Cuprps. I have been there ex: uctly 2 years, and I have now re- 
turned on home leave, en route to my destination in r lorida. 

The Cuamman. And prior to taking over this task, what was your 
job? 

Mr. Currs. I was assigned to the Voice of America relay base in 
Munich, Ger many, acting « ‘thief e ngineer, 

The Coamman. Where did you get your engineering training? 

Mr. Cuprs. I am not a graduate engineer. 

The Carman. I assumed you were not, because it seems if you 
ire a graduate en: eineer you don’t qui ali fy with the ILA or the Voice. 
Of course, we understand that many ce engineers never have had 
a formal engineering training at school. 

Did you take any training at any school of engineering ? 

Mr. Cuprs. I was connected with Western Electric Co., and took 
he Bell System courses available to us aa ing employment with them. 

The CHatrman. Where was that taken. 

Mr. Currs. In Cleveland, Ohio. 

The CuatrmMan. In Cleveland, Ohio. Was that connected with any 
university or college ? 

Mr. Currs. No, sir. 

Che Cuatrman. How long was that course? 

Mr. Currs. That was approximately 2 years. 

The CrarrmM an, 2 years full time in school ? 

Mr. Curps. No, this was on-the-job training. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, while you were working for Bell? 

Mr. Curps. That is correct. 

The CuamrmMan. You took some training on the side? 

Mr. Cuprs. That is correct. 

The Cratrman. I see. And will you just sort of describe that 
training for us? 

Mr. Currs. It was connected with telephone work, the installation 
of central-office equipment, switchboards, automatic exchanges, and 
basic equipment connected with the telephone industry. 

The Cuamman. When was this training received 2 

Mr. Currs. That was between 1936 and 1938. 

The CratrMan. 1936 and 1938. You were working for Bell Tele- 
phone Co. then? 

Mr. Currs. Western Electric. 

The Cuarrman. Then will you sort of trace your employment from 
1938 up to date, if you would ? 

Mr. Currs. Following that, I was connected with American Air- 
lines, 

The Cratrman. What type of work? 

Mr. Cuprs. Communications work, stationed at Buffalo and at 
Cle \ elar Ga. Ohio. 

The Crairman. How long were you with American Airlines? 

Mr. Currs. 2 years. 

The Cuamman. May I ask: Were you discharged or did you re- 
sign from that job? 
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Mr. Cr PPS. I resigned from the job and went with the United 
Broadcasting Co. in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Cuarrman. United Broadeasting Co. in Cleveland. 

Mr. Currs. In Cleveland, Ohio, as a stat engineer. 

The Cuatrman. What were your duties as staff engineer? 

Mr. Ct PPS. My duties as stafl engineer were im master control, 
studio work, and transmitter work. 

The CHarrMan. Isee. And how lone did you stay W ith that broad- 
casting company ? 

Mr. Currs. I left there after approximately 9 months to take a 
job with the General Motors ¢ orp. al Fisher Body plant No. 2. 

The Cruratrrman. What type of work were you doing with General 
Motors? 

Mr. Currs. I was doing electronic work in plant engineering, a large 
defense plant, connected with radio and aircraft radio installations. 

The CuHamman. And then from there where did you go? 

Mr. Cupps. I was recruited by the Department of State, or OWI, 
as such, for psychological warfare. 

The Cnatrman. Who recruited you? 

Mr. Currs. I do not recall the or ntleman’s name. 

The CHarrman. You do not remember who recruited you? 

Mr. Currs. Not the name of the individual. 

The CnarrmMan. Will you describe where tl 
Did someone come out to see you ¢ 

Mr. Curps. I attended an institute meeting of Cleveland Radio En- 
gineers at which Morey Pierce, presently employed by the Depart- 
ment of State made an address. 

At that time I expressed interest in the work, and following that 
I was recruited and assigned to Honolulu. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, they asked you to come with OWL? 

Mr. Currs. That is correct. I was actively employed prior to that 
with General Motors. 

The Criarrman. And what year was this? 

Mr. Cuprs. That was in the early part of 1945. 

The Cn AIRMAN, \\ ho was your immediate boss ? 

Mr. Currs. In Honolulu / 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Currs. Mr. Herrick. 

The CyHarrman. Who was in charge of the desk having to do with 
the Pacific at that time? 

Mr. Cr PPS. In what category, engineering oO! just Western Pacific? 

The CHatrmMan. Give us both. 

Mr. Curprs. I don’t know. 

The CuHatrman. You don’t know? 

Mr. Cures. I would assume that Mr. Herri 
engineering at that time, but as far as Western 
not know. 

The CHarrmMan. That was OWL? 

Mr. CuPPs. That is correct. 

The CHatrrman. Mr. Owen Lattimore was in charge of Pacifie 
Operations of OWI at that time: was he not ? 

Mr. Cuprs. I have no knowledge of that. 

The CHatrmMan. You do not know who the boss was? 


Mr. Currs. No, sir. 


at recruiting took place ? 


k was in charge of 


Pacific Affairs, I do 
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The Cuarrman. How long were you with OWI? 

Mr. Cures. I have been with them continuously since that time. 
During the transition period is when I was absorbed into State. 

The Cuairman. Were you not with the Signal Corps for a short 
time? 

Mr. Curps. No, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Were you not with the Signal Corps for about 2 
months ? 

Mr. Currs. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You never were with the Signal Corps ? 

Mr. Curps. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Have you heard all of the testimony of Mr. Gillett ? 

Mr. Curprs. I have. 

The Cuarrman. And your name is Ross? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; Julius Ross. 

The Cuarrman. Where do you work? 

Mr. Ross. At the present time I am acting Chief of the Engineering 
Division in New York. I have just been assigned that position. 

The Cuarrman. You served under Mr. Herrick, did you? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And you are now Acting Chief of the Engineering 
Division ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. I thought Mr. Seymour was Acting Chief. 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Seymour is Chief Engineer. There are two di- 
visions under his direction, the Engineering Division and the Con- 
struction Division. 

The Cuarmman. And you are Acting Chief of which ? 

Mr. Ross. The Engineering Division. 

The Cuarman. Did you have anything to do with the Baker West 
location ? 

Mr. Ross. Personally my activity in connection with Baker West 
was directly in the making of the survey for the purpose of locating 
the plant in the northwest area of the country. I took part in mi iking 
the survey to locate the specific site. I was directed to do so by Mr. 
Herrick. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this: Did you have anything to do 
with locating it in that general area, or did you merely pick the site 
after a decision had been made to locate it in the Washington State 
area ¢ 

Mr. Ross. I picked the specific site after the decision had been made. 

The Cuarrman. Did you enter into the making of the decision as 
to the general area ? 

Mr. Ross. I took part in some of the discussions which led up to 
that decision. 

The Cuarrman. We have had the head of the Propagation Section 
of the Bureau of Standards testify that neither the Voice nor the ILA 
ever asked for an opinion from the Bureau of Standards. Can you 
tell me whether that is correct or not? 

Mr. Ross. I believe that the Bureau of Standards was requested to 
submit certain data, which they did, which in turn was turned over 
to MIT, and which was used in making up MIT’s evaluation. 
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The Cuatrman. You say you believe that. The sworn testimony is 
to the contrary, so if you have anything which will help us decide 
whether that is true or not, we would like to hear it. 

Mr. Ross. My belief is based on my recollection of having seen docu- 
ments that indicated that. I do not have copies of those documents 
here. 

The CHatrman. We have asked for such documents, and were 
informed that no such documents were available. Would that change 
your mind at all? 

Mr. Ross. I may be mistaken. The only way I could tell would be 
to examine the files. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know why, instead of getting that informa- 
tion from the Bureau of Standards, which was well equipped to make 
this propagation study, and getting it free, it was decided to employ 
MIT at a total cost of around $600,000 for this and other projects, or 
did you enter into that decision ? 

Mr. Ross. I did not enter into that decision, but I do not believe we 
could have obtained that service at no cost. We would have had to 
reimburse the Bureau of Standards. It is customary practice. 

The Cuatrman. The Bureau of Standards has testified to the con- 
trary. On what do you base your statement that you would have had 
to reimburse them ? 

Mr. Ross. We have had work done by other Government agencies, 
and vice versa, and we have supplied material for which we have been 
reimbursed. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about the Bureau of Standards. 
That is the agency that is set up to do this particular type of work for 
other departments. The Bureau of Standards has told us that this 
would cost you nothing, that they were ready and able to do this job, 
but that they never were requested to do it. 

As I recall the testimony, they said they were curious to know why 
they had not been requested to do it when they heard that MIT was 
doing it. In view of that do you still say you would have had to pay 
them for it? 

Mr. Ross. I am not competent to state the exact facts in the matter. 

The Cuarrman. I may say that this committee asked the Bureau of 
Standards for a propagation study insofar as Baker West was con- 
cerned. We got that preliminary report in a matter of days, and I 
believe we have gotten no bill for it yet. 

I may say, also, that the staff informs me that this is one of the few 
engineers they found in the Voice or ITA who has had a good educa- 

tional background as far as engineering is concerned. 

Senator SYMINGTON. May I ask a question of Mr. Cupps? 

The Cuamman. Certainly. 

Senator Jackson. Could we have briefly that statement on his 
engineering background first ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. My background runs something like this. I 
graduated from the Brooklyn Technical High School in 1928, studied 
at Cornell University in the School of Electrical Engineering for 2 
years, then came the crash and I was forced to leave school and I went 
to work. Finally, I worked my way through and graduated from the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn in 1937. My experience in the 
field dates back to roughly starting in 1933, approximately 20 years of 
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increasing responsibility. Thirteen years of my service has been with 
the Government, 5 years with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and the remaining 8 years with the Office of War Information 
and the ITA and the various alphabetized versions of it which occurred 
in between. 

My experience in private ndustry has been with the Federal Tele- 
phone & Radio Corp., as project engineer, with the Pilot Radio Corp., 
with Hearst Radio, Inc., which is a broadcasting station. It was 
WINS, in New York, in which I served as station engineer and took 
part in the making of site surveys for the relocation of the trans- 
mitting plant, and did some design work and considerable operating 

' 
WOrk., 
The Cuairmman. Were you called upon to concur in the decision on 
Baker West ? , 
Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question of Mr. 


CrairMan. Yes; but could you answer that one first ? 
Mr. Ross. I was present at the discussions and at the time the deci 
on was made I concurred with it 

The Cratmman. Had you ever made any propagation studies 
yourself ¢ 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Did you discuss with any of the other engineers 
the effect that this magnetic storm belt, or the so-called auroral absorp- 
tion area, might have on the signal which you Ce uld transmit to the 
target area from this partic lar site ? 

M ; R Ss. Yes, I did. [ auiscu sed it with almost every responsible 
member of the staff at one time or another. 

The Cuatirman. Every responsible member of the staff? How many 
engineers do you have on the staff ? 

Mr. Ross. At the time that took place, my recollection is that we 
had a staff of about 20 engineers. 

The CHarmman. Do you agree now that Baker West was located 


in {| e@ wrong area / 
Mr. Ross. On the basis of some of the statements I have heard, I 
think that if I were starting fresh, F would be inclined to put the 


station 1n California. H ywever, on the basis of the circumstances 
that exist today and the lack of complete and detailed data to support 
many of the statements which have been made, together with certain 
other factors which have to do with the cost of power, for example, 


and the fact that we would be operating the Baker West plant in 


conjunction with plants already located in the South, I have a very 
large question in my mind as to the wisdom of changing the decision 


this time, 

Phe Cuamman. I have a report from the Bureau of Standards, 
dated February 26, 1953. Have you seen this report 

Mir. Ross. No, sir; I have not. 

The CHarrMan. | might suggest that it might be well for the ILA 
engineers to have my staff give you a copy of this in view of the fact 
that vou have not asked for one yourself up to recently. This 1S 
available to you. It consists of a 3-page summary, with exhibits 1 to 
28. Let me read one paragraph: 

General conclusions can be drawn from the results so far obtained. To assure 
delivery of a satisfactory signal at a given time of the day on at least 10 percent 
of the days, a transmitter at Seattle would require about 5 times as much power 
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as a transmitter at San Franciseo or San Diego. To assure a satisfactory signal 
for a given time of the day on at least 50 percent of the days, a transmitter at 
Seattle would require about 15 times as much power as a transmitter at San 


Francisco or San Diego. To deliver a satisfactory signal on at least 90 percent 
of the days, at a given time of the day, a transmitter located at Seattle would 
require about 50 times the power of a transmitter at San Francisco or San Diego 

When you made the statement that the cost of power was one of the 
considerations that you had in mind when you decided that maybe we 
should stay in Seattle, I wonder if you were aware of the Bureau of 
Standards report which says it would take 50 times as much power at 
certain times of the day, 90 percent of the days, at Seattle to hit the 
same target ¢ 

Let me ask you, first, would you question this conclusion, and, 
secondly, would that change your opinion as to whether or nat these 
stations should be moved ? 

Mr. Ross. I would not be in a position to question the conclusion 
without examining the data on which the conclusion is based. How- 
ever, on the basis of actual practical experience, which at least one of 
our engineers has had carrying out monitoring activities on the west 
coast during the war in connection with radio intelligence activities, 
he has reported that as a practical matter these phenomena do not 
exist to that degree. 

The Carman. Who is that engineer? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Jean Seymour. 

The CHairMan. He isthe man who took over Herrick’s job? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. Mr. Frank L. Seymour is the man who took 
over Herrick’s job. 

The Cramrman. Was this the man who was the engineer on the 
Courier project t 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir, he is the same engineer. 

The CHarrMan. You are aware of the fact that the testimony is to 
the effect, first, that the wrong kind of a ship was selected, one that 
did not have a hull strong enough to carry the diesel engines so that 
it had to be rebuilt; secondly, while there were ships in mothballs 
with flight decks, one was selected without a flight deck and one was 
built on it at an additional cost of about $1 million. Are you aware 
of that background of Mr. Seymour? I wonder if you think that 
qualifies him as an expert ? 

Mr. Ross. I have not read that testimony. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Symington, you had some questions to ask. 

Senator Symrneron. I would like to ask, Mr. Cupps, when did you 
go to work ? 

Mr. Cuprs. With the Department? 

Senator Symrneton. When did you first start working? 

Mr. Currs. 1936. 

Senator Symrneton. Doing what? 

Mr. Currs. With Western Electric. 

Senator Symrneron. What was your schooling up to that point? 

Mr. Currs. Just high school, sir. 

Senator Syminoton. If you could have afforded it, would you have 
gone along to college? 

Mr. Cupprs. I certainly would have. 

Senator Symimncton. But you could not afford it? 

Mr. Cuprs. At that time I couldn’t. 

Senator SymrneTon. Were you married? 
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Mr. Currs. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Were you supporting anybody besides 
yourself ? 

Mr. Currs. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Did you ever hear of Henry Ford? 

Mr. Currs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you know whether he was an engineering 
graduate or not? 

Mr. Curps. I believe he wasn’t. 

Senator Symrneron. He was pretty successful, was he not? 

Mr. Currs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Did you ever hear of Thomas Edison ? 

Mr. Curps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. Do you know whether he was a graduate or 
not ¢ 

Mr. Currs. He wasn’t. 

Senator Syminoron. Did you ever hear of Bill Knudsen, the presi- 
dent of General Motors? 

Mr. Currs. I heard of him. 

Senator Symineton. Do you know whether he was a graduate or 
not ¢ 

Mr. Currs. No, sir. 

Senator Syminecron. I know he was not, because he told me he went 
to work at the age of 12. 

Mr. Cures. I am not ashamed of the record I made. 

Senator Symineron. I would not be ashamed of not being a grad 
uate, as long as you are doing the best you can as an American. 

Mr. Cuprs. I am not ashamed. 

Senator Symineron. Do you feel you have a right, regardless of 
your education, to take the best job you can get in support of yourself 
and your family? 

Mr. Curprs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. And when you could get a job in this engineer 
ing division, were you asked to dec ide theoretical matters or were you 
asked to decide practical matters? 

Mr. Currs. I should say it involved some of both, based on my 
capabilities which have gradually expanded as a result of practical 
experience I obtained. 

Senator Symineton. So you did the best you could under the 
circumstances ¢ 

Mr. Currs. I continue to do the best I can. 

Senator Symrneron. Good luck to you. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Symington, may I say we have not criticized 
Mr. Herrick, the chief engineer, who could not pass an engineering 
course. We do not blame him for taking the job he took. We have 
found as a result of having that type of chief engineer millions and 
millions of dollars were wasted. He may be the finest family man 
in the world, I do not know. I do not criticize this young man for 
not having an engineering education. I took 2 years of pre- 
engineering work: I found it too difficult. I shifted to law. I an 
not ashamed-of that. However, I am not chief engineer in any 
project. And we do not blame you for taking the best job you can get. 

I do blame top officials who pick men without engineering back 
grounds to do an engineer’s job. We are spending millions and 
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millions and millions and millions of dollars, trying to build up a 
good Voice program. I think we are entitled to the best engineering. 
and it would be very economical, I think, to hire better engineers 
even if we had to pay more money and save some of these millions. 
I think it should be clear from my questioning that we are not criticiz- 
ing you for getting the best job you can get. If you can get the job 
as chief engineer at IIA at a higher salary, I assume you would take 
it. I sincerely hope you do not get that job. There are many jobs 
you can do very well. You appear to be a very fine, intelligent young 
man who can do a lot of jobs. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, my only point was to bring 
out the fact that one man who had a chance to get an engineering edu- 

cation flunked out, while the other fellow could not get an education 
because he could not afford it. 

The Cuatrman. I think it is clear we are not criticizing anybody for 
their education or their lack of education. But when | find a chief 
engineer who can pass no course except public speaking in charge 
of millions of dollars of spending, when I find he has mislocated one 
project which has already cost us millions of dollars, then I am con- 
cerned with the engineering qualifications of the other engineers on 
that job, and that is no criticism of these young men. 

Mr. Curps. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that my posi- 
tion as installation engineer did not involve engineering decisions of 
the type you are speaking of. But I do have many pertinent facts 
upon which these decisions may have been based which I would like 
to bring out to this committee. 

The CHairman. The reason you have Mr. Ross with you is that 
while you do not consider yourself an expert on the sort of thing Mr. 
Gillett was covering, you do consider Mr. Ross somewhat of un expert 
on that subject ¢ 

Mr. Cupprs. Since Mr. Ross is from the engineering office which 
backstopped my project in Austria, I feel he is in 2 better position to 
outline the facts leading up to the decisions that resulted in the change 
in the antenna system design in Vienna. 

The CirarrMan. I would like to ask Mr. Ross and Mr. Gillett and you 
to come up te this chart, if you will. 

Let me point out to you gentlemen that Mr. Gillett has testified 
that if you put the tower in Vienna as proposed by ~ Army, you 
would get rather excellent coverage up to this line No. 1 [indicating]. 
Do you have any disagreement on that ? 

Mr. Cures. I would like to make a statement at this time without 
interruption. 

The CuatrmMan. May I say that we do not guarantee any witness 
the right to make any statement without interruption. If there is 
some point you raise that we would like to question you, or any other 
witness, about, we will interrupt you. 

Mr. Currs. This map was prepared by Mr. Gillett. It gives no 
indication of the interference to be expected from stations operating 
on the same channel, which will materially reduce the coverage as pre- 
sented by Mr. Gillett. 

Our chief source of interference is a station at Timisoara, Rumania, 
on the same frequency, three-hundred-some-odd miles from Vienna, 
which seriously will distort the presentation of the pattern of field 
coverage prepared by Mr. Gillett. 
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‘here is another station in Kuopio, Finland, which will further 
attenuate the signal as prepared by Mr. Gillett. 

The Carman. In other words you say there are two other sta- 
tions on the same wavelength ? 

Mr. Currs. There are a minimum of two other stations on the same 
wavelength and we cannot expect to get this degree of service at the 
present time. 

Senator Symineron. Would the chairman yield? 

The CHatrMan. Certainly. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Is it not true, Mr. Cupps, that a station with 
less volume would be relatively more effective because it would not 
reach out to where there was the interference ? 

Mr. Currs. It then becomes a degree of power and directional an- 
tenna efficiency. We are not in a position to determine how much 
power the station in Timisoara, Rumania, is using, or the type of an- 
tenna they are using. Behind the Iron Curtain we cannot get that 
information. ‘Therefore, it is all conjecture on our part with the 
information available to us. 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead, Mr. Gillett. 

Mr. Gitterr. May I ask, was Timisoara, Rumania, on the air at 
the time the antenna was cut down! It was not in the air in 1950. 


Mr. Currs. That istrue. Although it was not on the air, the prem- 

° . . . . i 
ise on which the station was established was that they would not come 
m the air if we were on the air first. But they did come on the air, 


regardless of whether we used it or not. 

The Cratrman. That changes the picture somewhat. Mr. Gillett 
points out that the station at Timisoara, Rumania, was not on the air 
at the time the station in Vienna went on the air. You say that they 
agreed not to go on ihe wavelength if you went on first. 

Mr. Cuprs. I did not say that, sir. That was the assumption Mr. 
Gillett used in deciding to use that frequency. 

The CHateman. What assumption did you follow ? 

Mr. Currs. I followed none, except to build the station as directed. 

Phe Cuamman. When you built that station, what wavelength did 
you think you were going on? 
~ Mr. Cuprs. I knew what I was going on. I was following the pre- 
conceived plan of Mr. Gillett with departmental approval. 

The Cuarmman. You say you were assigned these wavelengths at 
the Copenhagen agreement ? 

Mr. Cuprs. I say that Timisoara, Rumania, was assigned 755 kilo- 
eveles. 

’ The Cramman. When did we get that wavelength assigned to us, 
if at any time? 

Mr. Cures. The wavelength as such, as used by the American ele- 
ment, was not assigned by the Copenhagen plan. It was used as a 
military expediency. 

The Cuarmman. In other words, we are using a wavelength that 
had been previously assigned to Timisoara, Rumania ? 

Mr. Cures. And other stations. 

Che CuarrMan. Let me ask you this, if you know anything about 
it. Do you feel that America has gotten a good deal in the inter- 
national agreements reached at both Copenhagen and Mexico City as 
far as the assignment of radio frequencies is concerned ? 


a 
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Mr. Cuprs. I don’t think the American interests were considered in 
the Copenhagen plan which assigned frequencies to Europe. 

The Cuarrman. Did we have a representative there 

Mr. Cupps. We did. 

The CHarmman. We took part in the discussions, did we not? 

Mr. Cuprs. I can’t answer that. We had someone there as a 
spectator. 

The CuHairman. Our interests were very largely affected at the 
Copenhagen meeting, were they not ? 

Mr. Curps. I believe they were. 

The Cuatrrman. And also at the Mexico City meeting? 

Mr. Curps. I am not familiar with that. 

The CHatrman. Are you aware of the fact that we had a meeting 
at both Copenhagen and Mexico City which dealt with the assignment 
of wavelengths to the various nations in the world ? 

Mr. Currs. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you know who our representative Was at either 
Cophenhagen or Mexico City’ 

Mr. Curps. I do not. 

The CuatrmMan. Would it surprise you to know that the man who 
represented us at Mexico City was William T. Stone, the man who 
was involved in the Amerasia case, the man who reported to Mr. 
Humelsine, who testified before the Appropriations Committee that 
he resigned from his State Department job after the loyalty review 
board took up his case: that Mr. Lewis, who represented us at Copen- 
hagen, was the Charles Lewis who flunked the loyalty test when he and 
Mr. Kaghan and Mr. Schechter had applied to go with the Voice of 
Ainerica, and they could not pass the loyalty security test under 
Publie Law 402? 

Were you surprised to find those men as representatives of America 
at those meetings when our interests were vitally concerned ¢ 

Mr. Cures. I had no knowledge of that since my activity did not 
encompass that field. 

The CuarrmMan. That is not your field? 

Mr. Cures. I am not qualified in that field. 

The Cruarrman. But the efficiency of our program was perhaps 
vitally affected by the assignment to various nations of different wave- 
lengths; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes. sir: there is no question about that. 

The Cnatrman. Then I assume you agree that our committee should 
go into the background of the individuals who represented us or mis- 
represented us at both Copenhagen and Mexico City ? 

Mr. Ross. I see no reason why you should not. 

The CuarkmMan. In other words, it is a very important matter. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. To what extent would you disagree with the con 
clusions arrived at by Mr. Gillett ¢ 

Mr. Currs. I believe they are not a fair representation of the case. 

The CHairman. Tell us in what respects. 

Mr. Cupps. Since they do not reflect the true conditions that would 
exist with the Copenhagen assignees operating on the frequencies so 
established by the overall plan. 

The Cuarrman. Let us assume that you have the two stations you 
mentioned on the air. Would you take the position that a 450-foot 
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tower would be as effective and efficient from a listening standpoint as 
a 900-foot tower? If not, will you try to compare the two? 

If you want to have the other engineer consult with you to answer 
that, go right ahead. 

Mr. Ross. I would like to make one very simple statement on that in 
terms which a layman can understand very easily. 

Mr. Gillett stated that a difference in field intensity under the two 
different conditions might amount to approximately 10 percent. Is 
that correct, Mr. Gillett ? 

Mr. Gituerr. I said 20 percent. 

Mr. Ross. All right, let us make it 20 percent. In terms of decibels, 
that represents approximately a difference of 2 decibels to a listener’s 
ear with a receiver. 

The CuarrmMan. You say you are putting that in layman’s language? 

Mr. Ross. I think it will be layman’s language when I finish my 
statement. 

Senator Symrneron. I might say that I can understand you myself. 
[ think you are going pretty good. 

Mr. Ross. I think it is a fundamental fact regarding the human 
ear that it is incapable of indicating a change of less than two decibels. 
I make this statement to show what relation this difference in field 
intensity in the listener’s ear actually is. 

Senator Symineton. In confirming what the gentleman has said, 
I might say that I have made a good many sets with 80 decibels, a 
good many with 90 decibels, a good many with 100 decibels, and a good 
many with 110 decibels. I did not have any difficulty when I wanted 
to make radio sets. I am talking about the auditory band and not the 
radio band. 

Mr. Ross. As a matter of practical demonstration, I think it can be 
shown very easily that unless you carefully listen it is rather difficult 
to detect a change in intensity of three decibels, which represents a 
power change of approximately twice. I think this should place the 
whole problem in the proper perspective. 

The CrairmMan. I would like to have you gentlemen now tell us the 
difference, in your opinion, in the efficiency and the effectiveness of 
the 450-foot tower as compared to the 900-foot tower. Mr. Gillett 
has said that the shifting from the 900-foot to the 450-foot tower, in 
his opinion, effectively sabotaged any attempt to cover the vital target 
area. It isa very serious matter. Will you tell us how the efficiency 
was affected by the change? 

Mr. Ross. The statement which I just made gives an index of how 
much difference it can make to a listener insofar as a signal intensity 
is concerned, 

Furthermore, the original conception, insofar as the engineering 
office in New York was concerned regarding this, was that it was to be 
an Austrian network to provide programing for Austrians. The pro- 
grams transmitted are all in German. As | understand it, IBS trans- 
mits approximately 634 hours of program on this network. 

The CuamrMan. You mean that you are broadcasting to the Russians 
in the German language ? 

Mr. Cuprs. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. The Army originally planned a Voice station which 
could hit all the vital target area in Russia. 

Mr. Ross. I had no knowledge of the original plan. 
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The Cuatrman. Do you think they were trying to build a 1,000-foot 
station to hit Austria? 

Mr. Ross. The information transmitted to us over the signature of 
Mr. Moflly in the form of a cable indicated to us that it was an Austrian 
network which was to be built for the purpose of covering Austria. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gillett designed this plant. 

Mr. Gitterr. Mr. Moftly was the ILA man in the State Department 
for Austria. 

The CHarman. Mr. Gillett, this engineer states that he does not 
know the purpose of the station. When you designed it, did you know 
the purpose of the station ? 

Mr. Gitterr. The objectives that I read into the record were those 
approved by the High Commissioner and the others for the design 
which I prepared. 

Mr. Currs. Under the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Guuerr. Under the Department of the Army under which the 
State Department was to carry it out. 

The CHarrman. And the objective was to hit the target area in 
Russia and a target area as large as possible? 

Mr. Gitzterr. Yes. I might add that Timisoara, Rumania, was not 
on the air until the fall of 1951 insofar as the Timisoara, Rumania, 
station is concerned, it was felt that the signal from there was such that 
the station could not be heard intelligibly out of sight of the towers, a 
radius of 4 or 5 miles being the limit of its service, and it was believed 
the only use to be made of it was attempting jamming, and it was one 
more or less Jamming station we had to deal with. It was not proven 
that this station could render any service to the area. 

Mr. Curps. I would like to take exception to that. Among the re- 
ports made down in embassies of countries close to those targets, 
there are reports which indicate that Timisoara to some extent domi- 
nates the radio frequencies of that area. 

The Cuarmman. I understand your purpose now is not to broadcast 
to Russia at all from that station, or you would not be beaming the 
broadcasts in the German language, is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuprs. In general I would say yes. 

The Cuarrman. Originally the Army designed this to broadcast to 
Russia, that is, the 900-foot tower. Finally the State Department took 
over and they cut that down to 450 feet, and instead of beaming to 
Russia you are now beaming that to the German people, is that correct ? 

Mr. Currs. Not completely, because we are beaming it into the 
satellite countries in which there are areas of German-speaking peo- 
ple. 

We did not cut down the 900-foot antenna to 450 feet without some 
basis in fact for so doing. I would like to expand on that if I may sit 
down. 

The CuHarrMan. You may sit down. 

Mr. Giuuerr. Mr. Chairman, the question has been raised that 2 
decibels is not audible. Let me point out, first, that the Bell system, 
which makes the most auditory sets, has found that a half decibel can 
be heard by an expert and that 1 decibel can be heard by anyone. If 
3 decibels does not count, why has the Voice of America spent $15 mil- 
lion for megawatt transmitters when they could have bought a half- 
megawatt transmitter for $500,000? 

The Cuarrman. Would you like to answer that? 
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Mr. Ross. I would like to make a comment. 

The Crarmman. You answer that first. Mr. Gillett’s question is 
this: He says the Voice could buy a transmitter for $500,000, but 
instead they are buying them for $2 million. The only difference 
between the 2 is 3 whatever you eall it. 

Mr. Ross. Three decibels. The only way I can answer that is to 
point out that in making power allocations, for example, the Federal! 
Communications Commission in this country has the general practice 
of issuing licenses which carry power ratings usually at intervals of 6 
decibe Is or hi ohe . This phe nomena of whic I | spoke is one ot the 
basic reasons for it. In my opinion any change in the power of a sta- 
tion which is less than 10 decibels is not a profitable increase in power 
with a possible cs sing of that ich might apply to primary 
coverage in the local aren where vou oo nose, 

The CHAIRMAN. Lat me interrupt. fam afraid I do not follow your 
reasoning” 

I understand it is true that the Voice has spent 2 million for a 
transmitter. 

Mr. Gitterr. One megawatt. 

Mr. Ross. That is not correct. 

Mr. Giurerr. That is with associated equipment. ‘The transmitter 
itself costs $900,000. It would cost approximately half that if you 
bought half a megawatt, or 500 kilowatts. The difference is 3 decibels. 

The Cuatrmman. The only difference is 3 decibels ¢ 

Mr. Gitterr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. How much is the Voice paying for the additional 
3 decibels ? 

Mr. Guiuerr. $450,000 for the transmitter, another $300,000 for the 
venerators, and probably another $100.000 to $200,000 for additional 
housing for the bigger unit. So they are spending approximately 
half the total cost of the station for a additional power of 3 dec ibels, 
which does not seem to be worth it if it is only 3 decibels. 

The Federal Communications haa incidentally, in these 
classes of stations licensed 5 kilowatts on class 1,10, which is 6 decibels, 
2h, which is about 4 decibels, and 50 kilowatts, which is 6 decibels. As 
a regulatory matter they do license about every 6 dec ibels. 

Mr. Ross. I would like to comme on the matter of why we built 
1.000-kilowatt transmitters instead of 500-kilowatt transmitters. This 
argument all depends on what your point of reference is. 

I would like to use 100 kilowatts as a point of reference and say I] 
would argue for using a megawatt and obtain a 10-decibel increase 
in power which is an appreciable increase when you use 100 kilowatts 
asa point of reference. 

I can twist this argument any way you desire by changing my point 
of reference. 

The CHatrman. We do not want you to twist it. We want you to 
give us the facts. Mr. Gillett has stated that the only difference 
between one transmitter and the other is the power of 3 decibels. In 
order to get the power of 3 decibels additional, the Voice is paying 
$800,000 or $900,000 more for transmitters. Is that roughly your 
testimony ? 

Mr. Ginierr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman.. Is that true or is that not true? 
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Mr. Ross. If we use the 500-kilowatt transmitter as a point of 
reference, that is correct. But I see no reason for that basic assump- 
tion. The transmitters currently in use prior to the inception of the 
use of megowatt power were all in the medium-wave field of 50 kilo- 
watts and 150 kilowatts. 

The CnHatrmMan. Can we simplify this into layman’s language? 

Do we both agree that the only difference between the transmitter 
that cost $500,000 and the one that will ultimately cost roughly a 
million and a half, or a little less than that, is that the million and a 
half dollar transmitter gives you a power of 3 additional decibels? 
Is that the only difference ? 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. I have no engineering dispute with that. 

The Cuamrman. Then, as you say, if the power of 3 additional deci- 
a is unimportant, that you should not chante as you say, until you 
get 10 additional decibels, why does the Voice waste the sdditional 
ation and a half dollars to get the 3 additional decibels? 

Mr. Ross. I stated before—and I believe Mr. Gillett will go along 
since he testified von can detect a half-decibel change—that I thought 
that 2 to 3 decibels } ! rovided possibly the first detectible increase in 
power to a lay listener. I th ite that is the point where you have got 
to consider what you are pay ing 8 

The Cuarman. You di id tell us, I believe, that you feel that the 
change was unjustified unless you naka get the power of 10 additional 
decibels ? 

Mr. Ross. I testified to that in relation to the problem of deciding 
what transmitter power should be used for a given installation, ir- 
respective of other factors. This is a matter, for example, of installa- 
tion X. Shall we put a 100-kilowatt transmitter there or a 1,000- 
kilowatt «eee there? The difference at the receiving end is 
10 decibel 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this. Mr. Gillett has testified that 
in an area starting ab« on 100 or 150 miles from the transmitter, ex- 






} 


tending tfoan area re ne] hy 650 miles from the transmitter, hav ing re- 
duced the transmitter from a 900-foot tower to a 400-foot tower. 


vou have decreased the efficiency of the transmitter to the extent that 


you lose about (5 percent of your listeners dm 1 the night. which 
starts at about 3 o’clock in the afternoon and extends to about 10 
o'clock the next morning in that area. Would you care to comment 
on that ¢ Do you agree or clisagree ? 

Mr. Ross. L will comment on it to this extent. When we took the 
original project over, as I stated, our primary problem was to pro- 
vide an Austrian network for Austria. That is the basis on which 
we proceeded. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Ross, will you answer this question for me? 
We had a qu stion raised here by Mr. Gillett. Here is what he told 
is. Now you listen to me. If I am incorrect, you correct me. 

He said if vou start at about 150 miles from the Vienna station 
and then you cover an area that runs up to 650 miles, that with the 
150-foot tower, as compared to the 900-foot tower, you would lose 


about 75 percent of your listener audience at night. He deseribed 


night in that area as running from 3 o’clock in the afternoon until 
10 o’clock the next morning: is that correct ? 
Mr. Gruterr. In the middle of the winter, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cnatrrman. Do you agree or disagree with that statement? 
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Mr. Ross. I can’t agree or disagree without examining his figures 
on the vertical patterns of those antennas. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you do not have any idea yourself 
on that? 

Mr. Ross. I would agree that there is a reduction. What the per- 
centage of the reduction is I cannot state at this time. I am not suf- 
ficiently experienced to judge. I do not consider myself an expert 
in the field of antenna design. However, I would recommend to the 
committee that Mr. Carl E. Smith, the man who did the design work 
on these antennas, be permitted to testify on that subject. 

The Cuatrman. I understood from Mr. Leahy that you were the 
man who could dispute the figures of Mr. Gillett, if they were to be 
disputed. I understand now you can say neither yes nor no to the 
testimony of Mr. Gillett. 

Mr. Ress. I would like to point out in connection with this that 
I was not the project man on that. I was supervisor of the man who 
was. 

The Cuarrman. Were you not the boss of the project engineer ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Currs. Mr. Chairman, may I interject ? 

The Cnarrman. Can you answer that question ? 

Mr. Cupps. I have an engineering statement from the firm of Carl 
E. Smith, Associates, which was prepared at the request of the State 
Department justifying the proposed design as formulated by Carl 
E. Smith. It is not a complete engineering study; it is a statement, 
a conclusion, which Carl E. Smith, Associates, reached that evaluate 
the original Gillett design and the antenna design installed by Carl E. 
Smith, Associates. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to have that as an exhibit. 

Now, if Mr. Gillett is giving us the correct picture, then I think 
we would all agree that we had completely sabotaged any attempt to 
hit the principal target area from the Vienna station. If Mr. Gillett 
is not giving us the facts, we would want some engineers who would 
tell us what they think the facts are. You tell me you cannot say “Yes” 
or “No.” 

Senator Symrneron. I do not think he said that, Mr. Chairman. 
I think he is willing to take that question up as to whether it was 
completely sabotaged. 

Mr. Giutterr. May I interrupt there with one question. Did the 
figures of Mr. Gillett. 

Mr. Ross. I said that 

Mr. Curprs. I did not answer, Mr. Chairman. You have placed me 
in a very difficult situation. I am home on leave, I am not prepared to 
submit an engineering statement before your committee. 

The Cuatrman. Why were you asked to come here? 

Mr. Curps. I can’t explain it. It is a shock to me, too. 

The Cuarrman. I did not ask you to come over. You were here, so 
we wanted to hear you. The Department asked us to hear you. We 
try to hear every witness the Department invites over. 

Let me make it clear. I am not trying to ridicule you for being 
unable to answer that question. I have had 2 years of engineering 
and I know something about it, but I would be completely incompetent 
to answer. You are not being criticized. 

Do I understand that you cannot answer that question ? 
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Mr. Currs. I would not make a positive answer “Yes” or “No.” In 
my opinion the program has not been sabotaged. 

Senator McCie.uan. Let us use the other word “emasculated.” 

Mr. Curps. I do not like that any better. 

Senator McCietian. They mean about the same thing. 

Mr. Currs. In effect; yes. 

Senator McCexnan. Sabotage, you assume, is by intent whereas 
it might be emasculated by error in judgment. 

Senator Syminoeron. Personally I will take sabotage. 

Mr. Curprs. I think the engineering changes effected on the Vienna 
installation were made with sound planning. 

The Cuatrman. I think they were made with sound planning, but 
not planning to hit this target area. I agree with the witnesses who 
say that this could not have been the result of stupidity. I think it 
was sound planning, but not sound planning for America. 

Let me ask you this. I want to have this straight. Mr. Leahy, if 
this witness cannot answer, I would like to have someone else here if 
there is anyone in the Department who questions the testimony of Mr. 
Gillett. 

Here is the question. The meat of Mr. Gillett’s testimony, as I get 
it, is that if you take this area, eliminating first the area of 150 miles 
around Vienna station and take this huge area extending out 650 
miles, that the result of cutting the transmitter from 900 feet to 450 
feet means that you lose in effect 75 percent of the listening audience 
in this thickly populated area during the nighttime in the winter, 
from 3 o’clock in the afternoon until 10 o’clock the next morning. 

Do I understand you personally cannot answer whether that is true 
or not? 

Mr. Curpps. I would not agree with the statement because a more 
dominant factor is the operation of the Timisoara station rather than 
the height of the tower. 

The CHarrman. What effect would you say the reduction of the 
height of the tower would have on this vital area ? 

Mr. Cuprs. I believe the Carl E. Smith Associates are the only 
competent authority at this time to answer that question. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you cannot answer that question ? 

Mr. Curps. No, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. May I suggest, Mr. Leahy, that we will hear any 
witnesses you propose, but I ‘would suggest you not embarrass young 
men who are unqualified to testify to the meat of the testimony that 
has come before this committee. It is like asking a good cook to come 
and testify on some veterinarian’s project. 

Mr. Cuprs. Mr. Chairman, I do have facts leading up to the change 
of the antenna which I think are pertinent to the hearing. 

The CuarrMan. I will be glad to hear those. 

Mr. Cupps. The State Department sent an engineer, Mr. W. R. 
Harmon, to Vienna at the request of the Vienna Leg ation to investi- 
gate the feasibility of accepting the technical responsibility for the 
completion of the Red White Red project. as conceived by Mr. Gillett. 
This engineer endeavored to find all the loose ends and documentation 
which would support Mr. Gillett’s position. I was called into the 
project 

Mr. Giuterr. May I interrupt there with one question. Did the 
ITA ever ask me to help in the location of the necessary documenta- 
tion ? 
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Mr. Currs. I am not competent to answer that because it wasn’t 
my business to investigate it. The engineer who was on the site 
could not find sufficient confirmation of all these phases and aspects in 
writing from the various agencies to produce a sound case on which 
[ could proceed with construction. Therefore, before I would commit 
a contractor to erect a 900-foot antenna in a critical area, a Four 
Power city which has clearly defined air corridors from hil air- 
craft may not deviate without fear of retaliation by Russia, I felt 
it extremely sound to obtain concurrences again in writing from all 
interested parties, chiefly civil air authorities of any government with 
which we were friendly. 

The Cuarrman. Did you get such written consent from the British 4 

Mr. Currs. I could not. Efforts were made through our air attaché 
nh \ lenna who processed action, both with our own military people, 
the French, and the British. 

Che CratrmMan. | would like to remind you that the sworn testi- 
mony here is that such written consent was received from the British. 
What would you have to say about that? 

Mr. Cuprs. That information was never made available to anyone 
investigating the matter. If Mr. Gillett has that information still 
in his possession, I do not understand how it could be available to 
us in the turnover from Army to State. 

The Cuarmman. And do you know Colonel Hixon? 

Mr. Currs. I know him by name. 

The CHarrmMan. Did you ever have any conversation with Colonel 
Hixon about this matter? 

Mr. Cuprs. To the best of my knowledge, no. It was handled 
through the air attaché, Mr. Milton Turner. | think Senator Syming- 
ton knows Mr. Turner. 

The CrratrMan. Did you ever consult with Mr. Gillett ? 

Mr. Currs. It was not my prerogative to consult directly with Mr. 
Gillett. It was done through the New York engineering office. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gillett was over in that area, was he not? 

Mr. Currs. This was some time after the project had been finalized 
by departmental instructions to me in Vienna. I would like to go 
further on this a ¢. 

The CuatrmMan. I am curious to know why Mr. Gillett, who was 
doing the uate and making the plans, and you, who were also 
there—vou were the construction engineer and Mr. Ross was your 
boss—never got together. Did not someone introduce you? 

Mr. Currs. I never knew Mr. Gillett personally until he came to 
my office in Vienna some time in the fall of 1951. I think by that time 
the antenna had been erected. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Giurerr. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cupps and : were not in Vienna 
together at the time I was in the Army. I was there in 1950 and he 
was there in 1951. The only time he was there ke I was is when 
I called upon him in November 1951, around Thanksgiving. It was 


lle 
the Thanksgiving week. 
The CHarrMAN. Did you have any agreement with the Austrian 
Government as to how this broadcasting station would be operated ? 
Mr. Curps. Iam not competent to answer that. It isa policy matter. 
The Cratrman. Do you know, Mr. Ross? 
Mr. Ross. No, sir. I may have something here. 
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The Cuairman. Do you know whether or not there was an agree 
ment with the Austrian Government 4 

Mr. Ross. I have no direct knowledge of it: no. 

The CHarrMan. It would seem that would be one of the first things 
you would think of when you go over to erect something as important 
as this, to find out whether you could broadcast in German, Russian, 
or whatever language. Do you know whether there was such an 
agreement ? 

Mr. Currs. That was concurred upon before ] got there. I had 
no reason to doubt that there was not approval. 

The CnatrrmMan. Approval to broadcast in what language? 

Mr. Currs. lam not prepared to answer that. 

Mr. Ross. I would like to state that was also not my responsibility. 

The CuHatrmMan. Whose responsibility would that be? 

Mr. Ross. I would think it would be the responsibility of the polic: Vv 
desk here in Washington, the position, I believe, which is held by 
Mr. Walter Roberts at this time. 

The Cratmman. The question that occurs to me—and this is no 
criticism of you—is how could you intelligently plan a broadcasting 
station not knowing what your target area would be? For example, 
if they would not let you broadeast in Russian from that station, the 
design of your equipment might be entirely different. Would you 
not have to know that before you could plan the project ¢ 

Mr. Ross. The basis for our action was direct instructions from the 
Office of the Chief Engineer which was backed up by a report which 
was received from the office in Vienna which was signed by Mr. Moffly. 
the public affairs officer. One of the documents—the entire document, 
I might say, is classified—which was attached indicated that the 
purpose of this network was to supply Austrian programs to Austrian 
listeners. That is the basis on which we furthered the plans and 
went ahead with the construction. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gillett, do you know when the plan of the 
Army to build a transmitter to beam material into Russia was changed 
so that the project became one to beam Austrian programs to the 
Austrian people? Do you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Guuzerr. It was never changed by the Army. 

The Cramman. In other words, that change was made after the 
State Department took over? 

Mr. Gittetr. Definitely. The’ Army’s directive was to put the 
most signal we could into Vienna and Austria to the eastward and 
on to the east. I know it was planned not only to broadcast in the 
German language but to take advantage of the late hours to broadcast 
in other languages. 

The CrHarrman. What other broadcasting stations do we have in 
that area that are being used to beam material into Russia ? 

Mr. Currs. To my knowledge, there are none in that area beaming 
programs into Russia. The nearest facility would be in Munich. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Gruuuerr. I think that is right. And the Munich stations are 
beamed to the east and north. 

Mr. Currs. They have a number of beams available. They don’t 
use the same beam all the time. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Gillett, do you know anything about the type 
of broadcasting facilities we have over there in Munich or any place 
else which are today being used to beam programs into Russia? 

Mr. Gitterr. Not specifically, sir. I have not worked on that prob- 
lem. It would be interesting, for instance, what height antennas and 
wavelengths are used and what frequency in Munich now. 

Mr. Ross. The entire facility in Munich at this time consists of 
two 75-kilowatt high-frequency transmitters, two 100-kilowatt high- 
frequency transmitters, a 300-kilowatt medium-wave transmitter, four 
8-kilowatt high-frequency transmitters. 

Mr. Giutterr. What frequency does your 300 operate on and what 
height antennas? 

Mr. Leany. Is that classified ¢ 

Mr. Ross. No; that is not classified information. 

Mr. Gittetr. It could not be. 

Mr. Ross. The frequency of the medium transmitter is 1,196 kilo- 
cycles. 

The CuHamman. The question I have in mind is this: When this 
project was abandoned, the one that the Army had planned, by the 
State Department, I am curious to know whether some other project 
has taken its place ? 

Mr. Cuprs. Not as such, but the antenna originally intended for 
use in Vienna is at present approximately two-thirds erected. I just 
came from Germany. 

Mr. Ross. It has been erected to a height of 800 feet, I have been 
informed. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, this 900-foot tower is being used 
someplace else? 

Mr. Currs. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Where ? 

Mr. Cupps. In the Munich area. 

The Cuarrman. And do you have the same target area in mind for 
that ? 

Mr. Curps. I am not competent to answer that. 

Mr. Guuett. Is it being used in the middle wave band? 

Mr. Ross. Long-wave installation. 

Mr. Gittert. It is not a broadcasting station at all. 

The Cuatrman. I do not follow that. 

Mr. Guuerr. There has been historically in Europe a few very low 
frequencies, around 170-megocycle frequency, used for broadcasting 
before shortwave came into use and before FM frequency modula- 
tion came into use. The 173-megocycle frequency was originally allo- 
cated to Moscow in the Copenhagen agreement. That frequency was 
supposed to be used with 500 kilowatts. The Russians think so little of 
it and so few sets will pick it up that they are not even operating on 
173 kilocycles. 

The CHamman. DoI understand that is what we are planning? 

Mr. Gittetr. That is what the 900-foot tower is to be used for, in 
that low band. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Cupps, do you agree with that, that that low 
band will not reach any listener audience? 

Mr. Currs. That is outside of my field of activity. I would not 
be competent to say it would not reach the listener audience. Mr. 
Ross would be competent. 
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Mr. Ross. I would like to comment on that. To begin with, I 
would like to state that it is not a correct statement to say there are 
no receivers in the target areas which can receive on the long-wave 
band. I don’t have all the information on rec eivers. However, there 
is someone here who does, whom I would like to have testify on that. 
I do know that all the Russian receivers which we tested in our own 
laboratory were equipped with long-wave band. 

Mr. Gittett. Do you know whether the Russian station on 173 kilo- 
cycles in Moscow is now operating at all or not? 

Mr. Ross. I do not have that information. We have a complete 
study on the long-wave antenna which is available for the committee’s 
inspection. 

Mr. Gittettr. Mr. Chairman, the information which I have is classi- 
fied, but it is incredible to me that in view of what I know of the plans 
for the station which is using this antenna and is to operate on the 
long-wave band, that the ITA does not have complete monitoring 
information and all information on whether the station in Moscow 
is operating on 173 kilocycles. The reasons for that I cannot give 
because they are classified, but Mr. Ross knows the reasons and I know 
the reasons. 

Mr. Ross. In reference to that, I would like to state, of course, 
that I think we have already breached security on this in stating the 
frequency. 

Mr. Gittett. Nobody has stated any frequency. 

Mr. Ross. You mentioned a frequency of 173 kilocycles. 

Mr. GrteTt. As the frequency of Moscow. You are the only one 
that has violated any frequency security. 

Mr. Ross. Did you not infer that we were going to use that 
frequency ? 

The Cuarman. That is all right. Do any of you gentlemen have 
“—— further to add to the picture? 

r. Curps. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Cures. The air attaché, when he queried the British, received 
a voluminous report carefully evaluating the effect of the 900-foot 
antenna with respect to air operations at Schewacht airfield. There is 
a report available in Vienna. It may be available in New York, but 
I certainly did not come with it. This report indicates that any 
aircraft passing over the Steinhof site on a standard instrument ap- 
proach would cross the station at a point 250 feet below the elevation 
of the top of the 900-foot tower, and in view of the limited width of the 
corridor—this is supported by fact by the British Air Ministry—if we 
cut the antenna to 650 feet we would still be at the same elevation as 
the airplane. 

The Cuarrman, Have you seen that report? 

Mr. Curprs. I have; not in New York. It is in my office in Vienna. 

Mr. Guert. If that is true, your 250-foot clearance is only a quar- 
ter of what the CAA requires for glide tests here. 

Mr. Currs. I am not prepared to argue that. I am merely stating 
facts as submitted by the British Air Ministry as supplied me by the 
air attaché. 

The CuamMan. We will now adjourn until tomorrow morning. I 
am going to ask Mr. Leahy if he has any witnesses that can testify 
on this transmitter that is to beam to Russia 
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Mr. Leany. I believe Mr. Ross would be able to do so. 

The Cuatrman. He just got through telling me he could not. 

Mr. Leauy. He would have to have an opportunity to check his 
fivures. 

Mr. Ross. This is something that would require a great deal of 
study, probably several weeks or a month’s work. I feel we have a 
competent consultant who is far better qualified than I am, and as 
a good businessman I would recommend we use Carl E. Smith, one 
of the foremost authorities on the subject in the country. 

The CHairnman. May I say to Mr. Leahy that we will be glad to 
call any witness he would like us to call on the subject. I think if 
this witness says it would take a month to make the study, we cannot 
wait that long. 

Mr. Leany. But I believe this witness has a chart of a similar 
nature. 

Mr. Ross. That is contained in the engineering statement which 
Mr. Cupps referred to. 

Mr. Leany. That has been introduced in the record, I believe. 

Mr. Gitierr. That is solely on daytime coverage. 

Mr. Currs. That is right. 

Mr. Giutterr. It begs the complete issue of the depreciation of 
service at night by fading. 

Mr. Cuprs. I think Mr. Smith will probably offer his statement in 
support of what he has done. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Curps. He is in Cleveland, Ohio, and will be available, if 
called, for tomorrow. 

The Cuatrman. We will adjourn until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 
May I say tomorrow morning we are exploring a matter referred to 
us by the Appropriations Committee, and the chairman of that com- 
mittee will be present, and I have invited him to take part in any 
questioning if he cares to. It has to do with the Vagabond project 
and the Courier project. 

We also have subpenaed a witness from New York who refused to 
appear today. He is under subpena now. He will be put on first. 
That will not have to do with either the subject we are talking about 
today or the subiect of the Court r ships. 

Mr. Leahy, if you have an engineer who disagrees with what Mr. 
Gillett says, who wishes to come here to testify, I will be glad to have 
him do that. Keep in mind when we are speaking to you about these 
witnesses we do not consider you as a protagonist for any side of the 
discussion. It is merely that we would like to have you act as liaison 
so we do not get merely one side of the picture. If there is some- 
one who can give the other side of the picture, we want to hear him. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m. Thursday, March 12, 1953, the com- 
mittee was recessed until 10: 30a. m. Friday, March 13, 1953.) 
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